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Courtesy of Olive Rush 
THE POTTERY MAKERS by Tse-ye-mu of San Ildefonso 
A Mural in the Santa Fe Indian Boarding School 


(To illustrate “Living Art in America To-day,” page 8) 
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Make Room for the Indians! 
A Kindergarten Village Project 


By YVONNE ALTMAN and VERNA ROTHENBACH 


Hy: you ever wanted to have a 
project in your kindergarten that would 
make people gasp with amazement? 
Would you like to have the janitor of 
your building say that a certain project 
was the best one he had seen in the kin- 
dergarten during the twenty-three years 
he had been janitor? Of course, you 
wouldn't be interested in having your 
Superintendent of Schools tell you that it 
was equivalent to fifth grade work! May 
we share such a project with you? 


Waddle, waddle, gobble, gobble - 
yes, it was during Thanksgiving time 
that our kindergarten children decided 
to make some Indians. Every child cut 

free-hand an Indian out of 9 
x 12-inch construction paper. 
The paper was folded so that 
the Indian would stand. The 
Indians were colored with cray- 
olas. The three children who 
made the best ones were given heavy 
wrapping paper. After they cut out their 
Indians from that, the three children 
studied Indian symbolism. When they 
had completed their designs on Manila 
paper, they drew them on their Indians. 
Care was taken to see that they did not 
hurry, but colored neatly and all over the 
color areas. With a large darning needle 
holes were punched all around the Indi- 
ans. This made the overcasting, done 
with brown yarn, much easier. As soon 
as a child had one arm sewed, we stuffed 
it with newspaper. A ruler was used to 
pack the filling into the far corners. If 
we waited to stuff the separate parts 
after the child had nearly completed sew- 
ing the figure, we found that in order to 
reach and fill the far corners we would 
tear the figure in places. The finished In- 
dians, which were the size of the children 
themselves, stood very well because we 
filled the moccasins with sand. The lat- 
ter were made from paper bags. 
Of course, the children had to make a 
headdress for each Indian. Wayne, who 
made the chief made one out of construc- 


tion paper. Black paper was used for the 
band and paper of different colors for 
the feathers. The Indian maiden and the 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


squaw had only one 
feather on their head- 
dresses. 

Did any one ever 
hear of a squaw without her papoose? If 
you look closely at the photographs (page 
7) you will find that the squaw (right) 
is carrying her papoose. The papoose was 
made in the same way as were the other 
Indians. The cradle was folded wrap- 
ping paper, sewed together. 

As thoughts of Santa 

Claus were beginning to fill 

the minds of the children 

after Thanksgiving, the 

Indian figures were then 

packed away until a later 

date. Until Christmas we 

correlated singing, rhythms, conversation 

period, games, and story period with our 

Indian project. We did not continue 

with Indian life in the periods mentioned 

above after Christmas because of other 
holidays and the coming of spring. 


Tris year every school in Oshkosh 
chose some subject which it would repre- 
sent at the Winnebago County Fair. Our 
school chose “Children of All Lands.” 
Our kindergarten — it is hardly neces- 
sary to mention what topic our kinder- 
garten chose. 

To stimulate the children to think of 
Indians until they could see nothing, hear 
nothing, and talk about nothing except 
Indians, we arranged a trip to the mu- 
seum. The children were fascinated by 
what they saw. Mr. Nile Behnke, who 
is in charge of the museum, talked to 
them on Indian Life. They implored him 
to tell them about the skeleton, buried 
in sand with bowls and other treasures, 
in a glass case in the center of the large 
Indian room. The stage was now set. 
Bring on the Indians! 


Can you draw and explain the 
meaning of at least ten Indian symbols? 
If so, are you able to combine some of 
the symbols in such a way that they tell 
a story and yet still make a design which 
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any Indian would be proud to wear on 
his clothing? The majority of the kinder- 
garten children of the Read School could 
do so. These children were the older 
group who passed into first grade the 
following June. 

The Indian symbols we used were con- 
structed of oaktag covered with colored 
construction paper. The symbols were 
about 4 inches high. Each symbol was 
represented by the colored paper which 
seemed most appropriate. For example, 
blue signified water; green, a tree; yel- 
low, the sun. Yet if a child wanted to 
make the water yellow, he was allowed to 
do so. They had free rein to use their 
own color schemes. The children were 
told that when an Indian wanted to draw 
a picture of a man he did it as in the 
drawing marked person. The children 


became very enthusiastic over the guess- 
ing game which resulted. The number 
who could tell what the symbols repre- 
sented was surprising. 

After having the symbols well in mind, 
we showed them how to combine them 
to make a design which would tell a 
story. The simplest way to undertake 
this instruction is to make a design for 
an Indian rug. In order to have a good 
design, no matter how many symbols are 
combined, one must remember that repe- 
tition and color harmony are the essen- 
tial elements. 

Can you guess the story here pictured? 
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Of course you can: “I like to walk by the 
water and watch the waves.” The rugs 
were made of 12 x 18 
inch brown’ wrapping 
paper, and those rugs 
which told the best story 
and showed good color 
harmony were put up on 
our bulletin board. (In- 
cidentally, we made the bulletin board 
ourselves; we covered a blackboard with 
heavy brown wrapping paper.) From the 
finished rugs the two following rugs were 
chosen. The patterns were put on sized 


burlap sacks to be used in our new play- 
house. Crayon seemed to be the best 
medium for the designs. 


Every child wanted to make a te- 
pee. Every one was allowed to make his 
design on a miniature tepee. We chose 
this as the final one. Patsy, who had had 


little experience in painting with calci- 
mine, took much care and great pride in 


making the large tepee. It was made of 


heavy wrapping paper. Wax-paper rolls, 
painted brown, were used for the poles. 
The tepee was about 5 feet high. The 
design told this story: “As I stand on the 
path, I like to look at the waves and see 
the sun shine on the water.” 

A dog must have his bone. An Indian 
village in the schoolroom would not seem 
to be complete without a canoe. Each 
child designed a canoe that was drawn 
on Manila paper. The best one was 
chosen. Dolores, a very timid child, blos- 
somed after her canoe design was chosen: 


“I like to paddle my canoe when the red 
sun is shining but not when it storms.’ 
Blue yarn was used to sew the canoe to- 


graph, was constructed from a cheese 
box and barrel staves. The design was 
painted on with calcimine. Burlap was 
stretched across the top to represent 
buckskin. Wooden beads were strung on 
yarn and sewed on the burlap. The 
drumsticks were made of broomsticks 
sawed off, with beads wound around 
them. 

Since the Indians could not go to the 
store and buy their clothes, they had to 


weave their own materials. We thought 
it essential to have a loom in the Indian 
village. This is the way we constructed 


gether. If the paper is wide enough, a 

canoe can be cut all in one piece. Ours 

was not. The paddle was designed by 

Marlene, who never runs out of ideas, 

and sewed and stuffed with newspaper. 
The canoe was about 6 feet 
long and the paddle about 
4 feet long. 

Peace pipes, rattles and 
small drums were all made in 
the same manner as the ca- 
noe. The best picture designs 
were chosen for the final ob- 
jects. The peace pipe was 
made of two wax-paper rolls, 
and the rattles and drums 
from oatmeal boxes. 


The large dance drum, on the right 
side of the tepee in the upper photo- 


it. Loren wove with 2-inch strips of col- 
ored paper a design on the loom. Minia- 
ture baskets were woven from linenette 
strips in different colors. 


work 


There can not be a human being, of 
an artistic mind, who does not admire 
Indian pottery. Indian bowls were made 
from asbestos and cement and decorated 
with Indian designs. A hatchet, a toma- 
hawk, a mortar and pestle, and arrows 
were also modeled. We found this mix- 
ture very satisfactory because after it 
dried it was white and could be easily 
painted. 


Since creative art is so thoroughly 
discussed and advocated to-day, we gave 
David a chance to show us what he could 
do in this line. His work was to draw 


(Continued on page g) 
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THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN OF OSHKOSH AND THEIR INDIAN VILLAGE 
THE BOY IN THE UPPER PICTURE DREW THE BACKGROUND. 
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Living Art In Ameriea To-day: The 
Pottery Makers, An Indian Painting 


man?} with the broad-brimmed 
hat is Tse-ye-mu, not a Chinese or Jap- 
anese artist but an American Indian of 
our own Southwest. If he talked to us in 
his Pueblo language we would not un- 
derstand, and if he talked English he 
might not feel at home with the words. 
Then besides we could not hear him 
speak if we were not there. But fortu- 
nately there are other ways to express 
thoughts and feelings and, thanks to wise 
and sensitive teachers and to the artists 
of Santa Fé, this Pueblo Indian and 
many others have been reminded of their 
power to draw and paint. 

As soon as they learned the simple 
methods of mixing and handling the 
white man’s colors these Indians began to 
paint designs and pictures in the manner 
which their ancestors always used. They 
did not copy the white man’s pictures or 
draw in the way which they saw the art- 
ists draw. They did not look at things 
around them for ideas. They already had 
ideas, old, rich and beautiful thoughts 
which the white man never knew or un- 
derstood, stories which old Indians told 
to their children, feelings which they 
shared in their families and tribes, about 
the sun and moon and the trees, rivers 
and mountains, the deer and horses, birds 
and all living things including themselves 
and their work. The white man, now 
friendly and trying to understand, is be- 
ginning to see in these beautiful drawings 
the spirit of the Indian tribes, and it 
may not be too late for us to learn some- 
thing of what the Indian has to teach us 
of the beauty of life closely related to 
nature. 


How strangely different our world 
would be if there were no stores where 
we could buy things all made and ready 
for us to eat or to wear or to use in our 
homes! We do not make many of our 
things. We make money if we can; then 
we go and buy what we want. Our 
clothes are made by some one we never 
knew, our food comes from places we 
read about in books but may never see, 
our wonderful cars come out of great 
factories where men are hired to build 
them, our houses are built by people we 
do not know, and we pay fares to ride in 
trains or ships which we could not build 
if we tried. It is all very modern, new 


+The frontispiece is referred to here. 


By HELEN E. CLEAVES 


Director of Art, Boston Public Schools 


and exciting, and we feel proud of our 
mighty cities, with skyscrapers and broad 
streets, our great highways, and inven- 
tions for lighting, heating and running 
our man-made world. But sometimes we 
secretly get a bit homesick for the earth 
itself and our lost powers to do things, 
to feed and clothe ourselves, and possibly 
to have time to think about life and to 
live it more simply and more beautifully. 


See these Indian women in Tse- 
ye-mu’s picture. How much he tells us 
of the old Indian ways of living! These 
women are “The Pottery Makers.” There 
is no background to show where they 
live, not a thing to suggest the inside of 
a building or out-of-doors, simply two 
women at their work, and one finished 
jar set aside to dry. But what a clear, 
interesting story is told here, with careful 
sure strokes of the brush on the clear 
white surface of the wall, for these pic- 
tures are painted on the walls of the din- 
ing room in the Sante Fé Indian Board- 
ing School* in New Mexico. 

Did you ever see such a huge jar as 
the one being built by the woman at the 
left? Not even our garden jars are as big 
as that. It is big enough to hold one of 
the forty thieves of the Arabian Nights 
tales, but it is not intended for that pur- 
pose of course. It is probably a storage 
jar for grain, a jar to keep several bush- 
els of corn or wheat safe from mice or 
moisture. This woman knows where to 
get the right kind of clay for pottery. 
She knows how to work it to the right 
consistency. If it is too soft, it will not 
hold the shape. If too hard, it will crum- 
ble. She knows how to roll it into long 
round worms of soft clay which she 
builds skillfully into the walls of the 
great jar. In the picture she has finished 
the bulging sides of the vessel and is 
reaching in to smooth the inner wall be- 
fore adding the last rounds of the nar- 
row neck. It will soon be ready to dry. 
Perhaps later it will be baked in sun or 
fire to harden for use. It may even be 
glazed to make it waterproof, and per- 
haps this Indian designer will take her 
brush and colors as the other woman is 
doing, to draw and paint the handsome 
decorations which these people love to 


*Mary Austin discussed this work in 
“American Indian Murals”, The American 
Magazine of Art, August, 1933. 


make on their dishes and other utensils. 
In any case she is a good designer and 
craftsman, an intelligent user of natural 
material. She, too, is an artist, a creative 
worker who can think of what is needed, 
plan how it shall be made and proceed to 
make it, from start to finish, a complete 
artistic performance. This kind of expe- 
rience is so satisfying to the human spirit 
that many of us are making things just 
for the rich pleasure it gives us. We are 
finding it good to create things, to be able 
to point to something and say, “I de- 
signed and made that myself.” In short 
the duties of yesterday are becoming the 
hobbies of to-day, and the making of 
dishes is a more delightful adventure 
than dish buying or dish washing. 

The woman at the right of the picture 
is painting a decoration on a jar. She 
sits on the ground to make a big lap in 
which to hold it. If it rolls off it will not 
have far to fall. You can see the border 
design which she is painting like a collar 
around the neck of the dish, stroke by 
stroke as she turns the vessel, each brush 
mark a repetition of the one before. She 
invented the first one, then made another 
and another and another. Soon she will 
get back to where she started and if she 
is careful, as I think she is, she will make 
the two ends meet in a well-matched 
row. Then she will hold it off and take 
a look at it, wondering whether to add 
another row of marks related to the first 
or to call it finished. We cannot tell, but 
the small jar at the bottom of the picture 
shows how a finished one looks. 


Tue great joy of this Indian work 
is in the invention of form and pattern. 
The dishes are similar but never exactly 
alike, as machine-made dishes are. This 
is what we mean by creative work. Ev- 
ery boy and girl in America should be 
able to draw and paint, to create patterns 
of his own with brush and colors, and all 
that is needed is a little courage to start 
out across a space on paper or some other 
surface, repeating and balancing dots, 
lines, shapes and colors in related ar- 
rangements. 

Young America should realize that 
while our museums and galleries are filled 
with great paintings and designs done in 
the past, and by people of other lands, 
still the greatest pictures are yet to be 
painted and the finest designs are needed 
for things still unmade. 
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If you want to try pottery or sculp- 
ture, hunt up the nearest clay pit and 
see what you can do with it. Ask people 
who know the art, look up books about it 
in the library and go ahead. Your dishes 
may not be very good at first but at least 
you will realize a little what a dish means 
and perhaps enjoy its value a little more. 

If you prefer painting and cannot 
make a dish to paint, take a finished dish 
or a paper one from our beloved five- 
and-ten-cent store, and try to decorate 
it, not with Indian designs but with your 
very own. You are not a good Indian if 
you copy, neither are you an artist or a 
designer. Start with brush and paint, 
study the shape you are to work in, fol- 
low its edges or the diagonals or diame- 
ters, and if you do nothing but add 
stripes to the lines of the object, you will 
be one of the happy Americans who is 
helping to keep art alive in our country, 


and it will do you more good than almost 
any other kind of exercise you can try. 


Bout let us take one more look at 
Tse-ye-mu’s picture. He surely sets us to 
thinking! Notice the hair dress of these 
women. How very modern! Is it pos- 
sible that they were ahead of us three 
hundred years ago and that we are just 
learning the comfort and style of short 
hair? 

Well, you say, their shoes are not 
modern! No, but they look very com- 
fortable and big enough for their feet, 
which is more than we can say for many 
shoes on New York streets. No doubt 
the women made and decorated their 
own shoes, and since they are not plan- 
ning to walk on smooth, hard concrete 
walks, they do not need heels. The rough 
surface of the earth will provide the va- 


riety which the human foot expects to 
meet. 

No doubt the clothing of these women 
is also their own handiwork, woven, 
shaped and embroidered for their own 
use, and beautiful because it is appropri- 
ate for their way of living. 

The whole story of the picture is the 
story of art itself. The great tradition of 
art is that we shall invent what we need 
for the kind of life we live, and as life 
varies according to time and place, we 
must be very lively indeed to keep up 
with it. We must keep the emphasis on 
appropriateness and fine quality, with a 
firm belief that beauty comes with these. 

We do not propose to live like Pueblos 
but if we can think as clearly about our 
problems as they think about theirs; then 
our clothing, food, homes, our pictures, 
speech and even our manners will be finer 
and they will be American art to-day. 


Make Room for the Indians! 
(Continued from page 6) 


the background for our village. He was 
given 12x 18-inch Manila paper on 
which he drew three sections of the back- 
ground. Then he began work on large 
paper which was tacked on the black- 
board and extended from the blackboard 
to the floor, to form our background. ‘Lhe 
space that was covered measured 18 feet 
x 9 feet. The medium used was crayola. 
It took David about a month working al- 
most every morning. As David did not 
want many brown spots to show (that is, 
the brown wrapping-paper background) 
he had to take his time and kept going 
over and over an area. In order to have 
it completed for our school exhibit, sev- 
eral of the children helped David the 
last two days to finish coloring in the 
grass, 

‘Miss Altman, shall I be able to be a 
painter some day?” David asked the 
teacher who supervised his work. 

“If you work as hard in the other 
grades as you did in the kindergarten 
with your art work, I’m sure you'll be a 
famous artist some day,” Miss Altman 
told him. 

David mentioned just recently that 
he'd like to be a farmer. One thing Da- 
vid does not know is that you can not 
kill the creative urge once it is planted 
within you. We endeavored to plant this 
urge in him in the kindergarten. We 
sincerely hope that all his grade teachers 
will water it, so that it may bloom for 
humanity. 

In the background there was a picture 
‘f a waterfall which made it possible to 
have a small stream in our village. In 
this stream you will see rocks, which the 


sunset has danced upon, and also fish 
that like to 1eap out of the water. The 
waves may splash you as you look, if you 
don’t watch out! 

Now for the practical side. The rocks 
were paper bags colored and blown up; 
the fish were made from wrapping paper, 
stuffed and sewed together; the waves 
were blue construction paper topped 
with oaktag to resemble white caps. 

Can you not recall a picture which 
lacked something but you did not know 
what it lacked? Was it not the shadows? 
Shadows give a picture depth which puts 
feeling into it when otherwise it would 
seem empty. If you look closely at the 
photographs, you will see that David 
filled his background with rich purple 
shadows. 


At of this work was done by the 
older group of children, ranging from 
five to six years. They all worked so very 
hard on our village that we had pictures 
taken of the whole group in front of the 
village. Naturally, on that day some of 
the children would be absent! In every 
project a teacher wishes all of her chil- 
dren to feel that they have done their 
part; so we had the afternoon group, the 
younger group, cut grass out of different 
shades ot green paper for the ground or 
base of the exhibit upon which we placed 
our articles. 


To Harmonize with our project 
we had the children make peace pipes for 
a border above our village. The children 
again drew pictures from which we se- 
lected the best designs. These children 
painted their peace pipes on the easel 
with calcimine paint. 


Arter a project is completed then 
comes the final question, “What did the 
children gain from working out this pro- 
ject?” These are some of the outcomes 
derived from our Indian village project. 


Before taking the excursion to the mu- 
seum suggestions were made as to what 
we might see there. The serious manner 
in which the suggestions were taken was 
very gratifying. The reports given by the 
children in the conference after the trip 
showed then that their interest was truly 
aroused. Thus language expression, show- 
ing the keen interest taken in the subject, 
was one of the first outcomes. 

The children were taught Indian pic- 
ture language through the symbols. 

Their creative power was used when 
they chose symbols which looked well 
together. 

Their imagination was put into play 
when they made up their stories. 

They learned color harmony by choos- 
ing symbols which blended. 

They gained increased skill in the 


handling of constructive tools and ma- 
terials. 


They acquired ability to appreciate tal- 
ent in others, to work together in groups, 
and to judge their own personal efforts 
critically. 

There came to them also a realization 


of increasing abilities and power to help 
themselves. 


WE nope that this account of our 
project will give you a few suggestions 
so that our results, as described in the 
opening paragraph of this article, may 
materialize also for others. 
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SONGS FOR LITTLE INDIANS 


Words and Masie by J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


PRETTY PAPOOSE 


1. See the small  pa-poose _in his birch bark nest, Just snug as a child could be. 
>. He will  sel-dom fuss tho’ he's wrapped and tied, And his eyes are a shin-ing black. 


When his moth - er thinks that he needs a__ride, Then she hangs him on her back. 


When his moth - er thinks that he needs a___rest, Then she hangs him on a tree. 
| 
INDIAN DRUM | 


== steady beat-ing of the In-dian drum, hol-low drum. Hear the stead-y 


2. Mov-ing to the mu-sic of the In-dian drum, throb-bing drum, Keep-ing time to- 


shuf fle as the dance €Fs come, 


slow - ly come, Step - ping to and fro, Sing - ing 
geth - er, see the danc - ers came, Ss 


grave -ly come, Sing - ino Ah hey hey! All in 
‘ 


Hy ya ho! Hear the stead-y_ beat - ing of the In-dian drum, In-dian drum. 
time they sway. Mov * ing to the mu - sic of the In-dian drum, In-dian drum. 


LITTLE PA-NA-HOO 


1. Deep in the 


pine - y for - est hides lit - tle Pa - na ~- hoo. 
2. Up where the 


trail is wind - ing creeps lit - tle Pa - na ~- hoo. 


Far on the rolk - ing prair - ie rides lit - tle Pa - na - hoo. Yo he ah! 
Down thro’ the oO - pen can - yon leaps lit - tle Pa - na - hoo. Yo he ah! 


Yo he ah! Out on. the sil - ver wa ~ ter glides lit - tle Pa - na - hoo. 
Yo he ah! Warm in his fur - ry blank - et sleeps lit - tle Pa - na - hoo. 


| 
] 
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Pueblo and Forest Indians: 
A Second Grade Activity 


By SARA ANDERSON RAMSAY 


a our study of Eskimos the 
children in the second grade became in- 
terested in the Indians who had lived in 
our part of the country. I ordered a pic- 
ture from the Visual Education Depart- 
ment to further their interest. I showed 
them a piece of Indian beadwork, a piece 
of birch bark, an arrow, and a few other 
things. The children discussed the Indian 
relics they had seen at the Capitol when 
we visited it in the fall. 

The children had many questions. 
They began to look for Indian stories, to 
watch for Indian pictures, to bring what 
they could from home, and to talk about 
it all at school. Soon they began to play 
that they were Indians. Interest centered 
around the idea of having a play. Some 
wanted to be Pueblo Indians and live in 
a pueblo. Others wanted to be Forest 
Indians and live in a wigwam. The For- 
est Indians soon brought long poles and 
made a wigwam out of brown paper. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


The Pueblo Indians had a hard time. 
They wanted a two-story pueblo, strong 
enough to hold them up when they 
wanted to play on the top. Finally, we 
secured a piano box. They made their 
home two stories high. 

Each day in our work period the chil- 
dren worked on what they had chosen to 
make. There was much interest in the 
piece of beadwork I had shown them. 
Many of them wanted to make some to 
put on their costumes. They brought 
cigar boxes and we made looms. Those 
who were able brought a nickel or dime 
to buy some beads. Many of the Pueblo 
Indians made kachina dolls and pottery. 
Others made moccasins, bows and ar- 
rows, small rugs, blankets, rattlers, drums 
and a canoe. Every child made his own 
costume, and put a design on it. Those 
who did not make designs of beads made 
some of paper. 

They enjoyed playing in the pueblo 


and wigwam. Soon all the children had 
chosen a name. The little plays they 
made up were very short at first, but 
later they began to put them together to 
make longer ones. 

The tool subjects tied up with the ac- 
tivity as follows: 


Language: 
Oral Language: 
1. During conference periods all 


the work was discussed and 
planned. 


Groups of children made up 
short plays and gave them for 
the class. 

The little plays were discussed 
and finally resulted in a longer 
play, which we gave for our 
mothers and at the end of school. 
4. The children dictated various 
stories to be printed on charts. 


ty 


THE SECOND GRADE MADE ITS PUEBLO OF A PIANO BOX AND A FEW BOARDS COVERED WITH BROWN PAPER 
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5. They told stories they read to 
the class. 


Written Language: 


The children learned to write simple 
sentences to go with their pictures 


in booklets. 


Reading: 

1. The children read Indian stories 
from their readers and library 
books. 

2. They brought magazine and news- 
paper articles to read. 

3. They read their own stories when 
they were printed on charts. 

4. They learned many new Indian 
words. 

5. The children read to find out how 
to carry on their work and for the 
pure enjoyment of the story. 


Arithmetic: 


1. Measuring: 

Paper, poles, and designs for the 
wigwam. 

Cardboard for the canoe. 

Walls of the pueblo and the bricks 
on the walls. 

2. Combinations: 

Beadwork: All kinds of designs 
were used in the different pieces 
of beadwork. Each child made 
up and drew his own design on 
paper before he began his work. 
The beads had to be counted, 
added, or subtracted to make 
the design symmetrical. 


Manual Skills: 


This was developed through the 
making of the wigwam, canoe, pueblo, 
costumes, beadwork, pottery, kachina 
dolls, bows and arrows, drums, etc. 


Cultural Phases: 


1. The children became familiar with 
famous Indian pictures. 


2. They drew and named pictures of 
their own. 


3. They enjoyed Indian music. 


Rhythm and Physical Training: 
1. The children learned five Indian 
songs. 
2. They learned two dances. 
3. They learned several games. 


Desirable Outcomes: 
1. The children learned to play to- 
gether better. 
2. They learned to respect the rights, 
opinions and feelings of others. 


3. They grew in self-confidence, ini- 
tiative, perseverance, courteousness 
and honesty. 


REFERENCES 


How the Indians Lived. Dearborn. Ginn 
Indians of America. Fazzini. Whitman 
American Indians. Starr. Heath 
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Indian Crafts and Indian Lore. 
mon. Harper 

Talking Totem Pole. Mayol. Saalfield 

Chi Wee. Moon. Doubleday 

Chi Wee and Loci. Moon. Doubleday 

“Hiawatha.” Holbrook. Houghton 

Legends of the Red Children. Pratt. 
American 

Red Feather. Marcomb. Lyons 

Two Indian Children of Long Ago. Tay- 
lor. Beckley 

Georgia Bicentennial Hand Book 

Indian Stories from readers 


Salo- 


Our play follows: 


Eagle Feather’s Trip to 
the Pueblo 


CHARACTERS 
All the Children in High Two 


FOREST INDIANS 
Eagle Feather, an Indian boy 


Big Bear, his father and Chief of the 
Tribe 


Blue Sky, his mother 
Evening Star, his sister 
Dancers 


PUEBLO INDIANS 
Gray Wolf, an Indian boy 
Big Eagle, his father and the Chief of 
the Tribe 
Bright Star, his mother 
South Wind, his sister 
Big Hawk, his friend 
Dancers 


THE SCENERY 


The wigwam is in one corner of the 
room and the canoe in the river behind 
it. Diagonally across the room is the 
pueblo. 

There is no need for change of scene, 
because as the play progresses the chil- 
dren move naturally from one part of 
the room to the other. 


(EAGLE FEATHER and EVENING STAR 
are in front of the wigwam.) 


EAGLE FEATHER. Do you want to go 
hunting with me, Evening Star? 


EVENING Star. Oh, yes. I will be very 
quiet. I will not frighten the animals. 
I will get your bow and arrow for you. 


(They wander through the forest.) 
EAGLE FEATHER. Sh, sh. Be quiet! 
(Whiz. He shoots an arrow.) 


EAGLE FEATHER. Run and get the rab- 
bit, Evening Star. 


(EVENING Stap. gets the rabbit and 
they go home.) 


EVENING STAR. Mother, here is a rabbit. 
Eagle Feather killed it. He is a brave 
hunter; he will be a brave chief. 


BLuE Sky. That is a fine rabbit for a 
stew. You go and skin the rabbit, Eve- 
ning Star. You make the fire, Eagle 
Feather. 


(EAGLE FEATHER makes the fire while 
EVENING STAR goes to the river to skin 
the rabbit. ) 


BLuE Sky. Hurry, Evening Star. 


(EVENING STAR brings the rabbit and 
they put it in the pot.) 


EVENING STAR. There comes father. 


EAGLE FEATHER. (Runs to meet BIG 
Bear.) Oh, father, I killed a rabbit 
today. Mother is making a rabbit 
stew for supper. 


Bic BEAR. You are a smart boy to get a 
rabbit for our supper. I have good 
news. We are ready to gather the 
corn. We shall have the corn dance 
tonight. You are a big boy now, 
would you like to dance? 


EAGLE FEATHER. Oh, yes! I would like 
to dance. 


BLUE Sky. Supper is ready. 


(They eat supper. ) 


EAGLE FEATHER. This is the best rabbit 
stew I ever ate. 


EVENING Star. It surely is good. 


Bic BEAR. We must go now. It is time 
for the dance. 


(They walk to a cleared place in the 
room where the other braves and squaws 
have gathered. They make a big circle.) 


Bic BEAR. My friends, we have come to 
thank the good corn spirits for our 
good corn crop. We will dance and 
thank them. 


(They dance a simple dance which 
they made up.) 


Bic Bear. I am going to send Eagle 
Feather on a long journey. He must 
learn how other Indians live, and 
when he is your chief he will be much 
wiser. 


(They go back to the wigwam. They 
roll up in their blankets and go to sleep. 
In the morning BLUE Sky and EvENING 
STAR fix breakfast. They have some dried 
meat and some seed cakes.) 


Bic Bear. You must go, Eagle Feather. 
You have a long journey. 


BLuE Sxy. I have put some dried meat 
and cakes in this bag for you, Eagle 
Feather. 


EVENING STAR. 
arrow. 


Here is your bow and 


EAGLE FEATHER. I will learn all I can. 
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I want to be a wise and brave chief, 
father. 


ALL. Good-by. 
BLUE Sky. Take good care of yourself. 


(EAGLE FEATHER takes his things 
down to the river, gets into his canoe, 
and waves to them.) 


Bic BEAR. The Great Spirit will take 
care of you, Eagle Feather. 


(EAGLE FEATHER travels on the river 
a while; then he takes his canoe on his 
back and travels across land. He kills a 
rabbit. He picks berries. He rolls up in 
his blanket and sleeps.) 


EAGLE FEATHER. I have traveled many 
moons. I ought to be near the desert. 
I will leave my canoe here; I will not 
need it on the desert. 


(He sleeps. In the morning he goes on.) 


(GRAY WOLF and his family are sit- 
ting on top of the pueblo.) 


Gray Wotr. Mother, I see some one 
coming. I think I will go and see who 
it is. 

BRIGHT Star. If he is a stranger, ask 
him to come home with you. 


(Gray WOLF goes to meet EAGLE 
FEATHER. ) 


Gray Wo tr. How are you, stranger? I 
am Gray Wolf. Welcome to our 
pueblo. 


EAGLE FEATHER. I am Eagle Feather. I 
have come a long way. I live across 
many rivers and beyond many forests. 
I have come to see how other Indians 
live. 


Gray Wor. Come with me to my 
home. My father will be glad to have 
you stay with us. 


(They walk to the pueblo.) 


EAGLE FEATHER. What a queer house! 
What do you call it? 


Gray Wo tr. It isa pueblo. My father, 
my mother, my sister and I live up 
there. (Points to the second story.) 
Other Indians live in this story. 
(Points to the first story.) 


EAGLE FEATHER. Why do you have 
ladders? 


Gray Wotr. A long time ago we had 
enemies. We could go up into our 
house and pull the ladders up. Then 
no one could get in. Don’t you live in 
this kind of house? 


EAGLE FEATHER. No, my house is a 
wigwam. We make our wigwams out 
of skins or birch bark. Each family 
lives in their wigwam. 


(They climb up the ladder to Gray 
WoOLF’s home.) 


Gray Wotr. Father, this is Eagle 
Feather. He has come from far away 
to see us. 


Bic EAGLE. Welcome to the pueblo, 
Eagle Feather. 


(EAGLE FEATHER looks out across the 
desert. ) 


Gray Wo LF. Look way across the des- 
ert, Eagle Feather. See the mountains 
you crossed. 


EAGLE FEATHER. My home is many 
moons away. 


Gray Wo LF. Let us go down and see 
my friend, Big Hawk. 
(They go down the ladder to call Bic 
Hawk. He lives under GRAY WOLF. ) 


Gray Wo tr. Big Hawk, come out and 
see my friend. This is Eagle Feather. 
He has come a long way across the 
desert. 


Bic HAwK. Tonight is the time for the 
Kachina Dance. You will like that, 
Eagle Feather. The Medicine Man and 
our fathers and all of us will dance 
and pray for rain. We need rain in 
the desert to make our corn grow. 
(BRIGHT STAR and SOUTH WIND are 

fixing supper on top of the pueblo.) 


BriGHT Star. Call Gray Wolf and his 
friend to supper, South Wind. 


SouTH Winp. (Calling) Come to sup- 
per, Gray Wolf. 


(They eat supper. ) 


EAGLE FEATHER. This is like my moth- 
er’s rabbit stew. It is good. 


BRIGHT STAR. Have some seed cakes. 
(They hear the drums beating. ) 


Bic EAGLE. The drums are beating for 
us to come to the dance. Let us go. 


(They all go to the dance. There are 
about fifteen. They all have kachina dolls 
to dance with.) 


EAGLE FEATHER. What queer things! 
What are they? 


Bic EaGLe. They are kachina dolls. We 
dance and pray to them for rain. 


(They dance.) 
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Bic EacLe. Would you like to dance, 
Eagle Feather? 


EAGLE FEATHER. Yes, thank you. 


Gray WoLr. You can use my kachina 
doll. 


(He gives EAGLE FEATHER his doll. 
They dance again.) 


Bic EacLe. Let us go home and wait 
for the rain. 


(They all go back to the pueblo and 
go to sleep. In the morning they get up.) 


BRIGHT STAR. Here is your breakfast, 


Eagle Feather. Here is yours, Gray 
Wolf. 


EAGLE FEATHER. I must start home. It 
is a long journey. I hope you can come 
to see our country soon, Gray Wolf. 


Gray Wo tr. I wish you could stay, 
Eagle Feather. 


SouTH WINpD. I hope you have a good 
journey. 


EAGLE FEATHER. Thank you, South 
Wind. I have a sister at home. I 
will tell her about you. 


SouTH WINpD. I will send her a pres- 
ent. Take this kachina doll to her. 


EAGLE FEATHER. Thank you. She will 
like it. She has never seen one. 


(He goes down the ladder. ) 


ALL. (Those who live upstairs and those 
who live downstairs.) Good-by, Eagle 
Feather. 


EAGLE FEATHER. Good-by, I had a good 
time in the pueblo. 


(EAGLE FEATHER travels home the 
way he came. His family sees him when 
he gets nearly home. ) 


EVENING STAR. Here comes Eagle Fea- 
ther. We have missed you, Eagle 
Feather. I am so glad you are back. 


Bic Bear. Did you have a good journey? 


EAGLE FEATHER. Yes, I have seen many 
strange things. I brought this to Eve- 
ning Star from a little pueblo girl. 

EVENING Star. Isn't it funny? What 
is it? 

EAGLE FEATHER. It is a kachina doll. 


The pueblo Indians dance with them 
and pray for rain. 


Bic Bear. We are glad you are back. 


EAGLE FEATHER. I have learned to be 
brave. I have learned many things. I 
will try to be a wise chief. 
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REAL FRIENDS 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 


(This picture is the basis for Picture Story Lesson, page 15) 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON 
By ZETA I. BROWN 


Field Supervisor of Rural Education, Augusta, Maine 


PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Suggestions to teachers for use of this material: 


1. The questions marked “Grade I” may be used during a language period to stimulate thought 


and imagination, and to provide a topic for conversation. The teacher’s aim should be to 
develop sentence sense. 


bho 


The questions entitled “What Do You Think?” may be used during the language period 
in the primary grades. These questions necessitate reasoning and judgment on the part 
of the child as well as imagination. After several ideas and opinions have been expressed 


regarding the questions, each child should have a basis for his own story or interpreta- 
tion of the picture. 


“Real Friends” may be used as an oral reading lesson for expression, or different chil- 
dren may represent the three characters and dramatize the story. This story should be 
used after the child has given his own ideas of the picture in order that we may not 


dwarf his imagination. 
GRADE I 


What is happening in this picture? 

How many children do you see? 

How many boys do you see? 

Which boy is making the jack-o’-lantern? 
What has he in his hand? 

What is the dog doing? 

What color is a jack-o’-lantern? 

What name shall we give the little girl? 
What names shall we give the two boys? 
What name shall we give the dog? 

Did you ever see a jack-o’-lantern? 

Did you ever make a jack-o’-lantern? 

If you were making a jack-o’-lantern, what would you need? 
Where could you get a pumpkin? 


Draw a picture of the jack-o’-lantern you would like to have. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Where do you think these children are? 

What time of year do you think it is? Why? 

Where do you think they got the pumpkin? 

Who do you think made the face of the jack-o’-lantern? 
What do you think they will put inside the jack-o’-lantern? 
When do you think they will use the jack-o’-lantern? 

What do you think they will do with it? 

Do you think the children are happy? Why? 

Do you think the three children are from one family? Why? 
Which child do you think is the oldest? Why? 

Which child do you think is the youngest? Why? 

What do you think the little girl wants? 

What do you suppose the dog is thinking? 

What kind of dog do you think it is? 

Whose dog do you think it is? 

What color do you think the dog is? 


Tell your story about the picture. 
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REAL FRIENDS 


“Do you know what day this is, Alice?” 
Alice: “Yes, today is Saturday. Why?” 


Jack: “But this is a very special Saturday. We can have a lot of fun today. This is Hallowe’en.” 

Alice: “Hallowe’en? What do you mean by Hallowe’en?” 

Jack: “Don’t you remember what fun we had last year? Oh, no, of course you don’t. You were 
too young then. Well, Hallowe’en is the night when all the ghosts and spirits are sup- 


posed to come out and dance about in the dark. Sometimes boys and girls dress up like 
ghosts and go about in the dark trying to scare people with jack-o’-lanterns.” 


Alice: “Are there real ghosts and spirits, Jack?” 
Jack: “No, not real ones, just make-believe ones that do no harm but have a lot of fun.” 
Alice: “I wish we had a jack-o’-lantern so we could be ghosts tonight.” 


Jack: “So do I. Look, here comes Jimmie Smith with his dog, Sporty. What has he under his 
arm?” 


Alice: “It looks like a pumpkin.” 


Jack: “It is. He probably has his jack-o’-lantern all ready for tonight. His father has a farm 


so Jimmie can have all of the pumpkins he wants. I wish Daddy had a farm so we could 
have a pumpkin.” 


“Hello, Sporty, good dog! Hello, Jimmie! Where are you going with that pumpkin?” 


Jimmie: “I have been having fun. My father said he would give me the biggest pumpkin I could 
find for a jack-o’-lantern if I would help him to gather all of the pumpkins in our garden.” 


Jack: “I guess by the looks of this pumpkin that you worked hard all right.” 


Jimmie: “Yes, sir, I did. I worked so hard that father said I could make two jack-o’-lanterns. 
Of course I cannot carry two at once, so I thought I would give one pumpkin to some- 
body who does not have a jack-o’-lantern.” 


Jack: “Oh, Jimmie, do you mean that I may have this big pumpkin?” 


Jimmie: “You may have it if you will do two things for me. First, make a jack-o’-lantern, and 
second, come out with me tonight to try to scare people with our jack-o’-lanterns.” 


Jack: “Oh, Jimmie, that is just what we were wishing for. Come on, let us get up on this big 
rock and I will make the jack-o’-lantern right now with my Scout knife.” 


Why do you think this story is called “Real Friends”? 
Tell what you think the boys did that night with their jack-o’-lanterns. 
Tell what you have done on Hallowe’en to have fun. 


Write or tell the different steps in making a jack-o’-lantern. 


HALLOWE’EN REFERENCES: 


Ghosts and Goblins. By Wilhlemina Harper. Dutton, 1936. Stories for Hallowe’en and 
other times. 


Hallowe’en. By Robert Haven Schauffler. Dodd, Mead, 1933. Its origin, spirit, celebration 
and significance as related in prose and verse, together with Hallowe’en stories, plays, 
pantomimes and suggestions for games, stunts, parties, feasts and decorations. 
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King Time Man 


By MARIE FRANCES MOZNETT 


K..,.. Time Man occupies a promi- 
nent place in our classroom. He provides 
an interesting and efficient way to teach 
the telling of time and the order of the 
days. 

His colorful appearance is attractive 
to the children who respond readily to 
time lessons. 

The seven day cards are slid into place 
in a rack. These are changed daily by a 
child appointed to do so. The constant 
reminder of the day encourages the cor- 
rect spelling. 

Without supervision the movable face 
hands-are changed during the day. Upon 
leaving the room for recess, noon inter- 
mission, or the close of school, children 
will stop for a moment or so and place 
the hands at the correct time. It is also 
a handy device by which children may 
teach one another how to tell time. 


Appearance of King Time Man 


T xis little wooden man who stands 
thirty-three inches tall has a bright yel- 
low crown, a round white clock face 
with black numbers and black movable 
hands. His round body is painted in a 
bright red jacket with a yellow ruff at 
the throat. A board which holds the 
seven oak tag cards upon which are 
printed the days of the week in black ink 
is nailed in front in place of arms. The 
jacket is slightly open and shows a vest 
of black and yellow circles which repre- 
sent the springs of a clock. King Time 
Man’s trousers are painted bright blue. 
His socks are yellow and his shoes are 
black. He stands comfortably on a white 
base. 


The Lessons 


Twice a week for a few minutes 
of the day we have clock practice by 
using King Time Man. The following 
methods have varied the practice period: 
t. A child names a time and calls upon 
another child to place the hands on 
the clock. 

2. A child places the hands at a given 
time and asks some one to tell the 
time. 


3. [| may write on the board exercises 
using various times. The children 
will read these and correctly place 
the hands on King Time Man. 

4. For a game sometimes we play “I 

Am Thinking.” An example: 

Jack says, “I am thinking of the 


Mountain View, California 


MONDAY 


une 


“TWICE A WEEK WE HAVE CLOCK PRACTICE BY USING ‘KING TIME MAN’.” 


time we come in from our first recess. 
Jane, will you please set the hands on 
King Time Man?” Jane then steps to 
the clock and adjusts the hands to 
ten minutes after ten o'clock. This is 
correct, and it is her turn to tell what 
she is thinking. If Jane does not set 
the hands correctly, Jack calls on an- 


other child. If this child can not re- 
spond correctly, then Jack must set 
the hands himself and call on another 
member of the class to take his place. 


As another variation, I may tell the 
children a short story about children, 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Doing as the Indians Did: 
A Third Grade Indian Project 


WW: BEGAN our study by an informal 
discussion in the classroom of the Indians 
of to-day as the children know them. We 
proceeded gradually from the known to 
the unknown, creating an interest for the 
unknown in the child’s mind. 

First we discussed familiar Indian 
names — the names of streets, the names 
of towns, known to the children from 
their own experience. Then we spoke of 
Indians seen in the circus or at the State 
Fair. A desire to know more about the 
Indians was created in this way. 

Next we made a list of the things we 
should like to know about them. This 


was finally summarized in the following: 


1. Shelter 

2. Food 

3. Transportation 

4. Clothes 

5. Tools, Weapons, and Utensils 
6. Communication 

7. Religion 


8. Care of the Sick 
‘9. Recreation 
10. Education 
11. Government 
12. Industries 


The children did individual report 
reading as well as class reading on all 
these subjects. 


Arter this, as an art project in cor- 
relation with the social science study, 
each child was allowed to choose which- 
ever one of these subjects he liked best 
and work with a group to make the ob- 
jects listed under that head. For instance 
under: 


A. Shelter 


The group completed a wigwam or 
tepee. This was made of burlap and 
the design on it done with opaque 
paint. 

This tepee was used in the play 
performed in the auditorium and can 
be seen in the picture (page 19). 

B. Food 

Under this head, the children 
ground corn. Out of the corn meal 
and water an Indian bread called piki 
was made. It was baked in cakes. 

This group also cut apples, squash- 
es and pumpkins in little strips and 
dried them in the sun. It was ex- 
plained how the Indians prepare 


By VERA SCOTT 


Denver, Colorado 


IRMA R. MAYER, Narrator 


some of their food for winter use in 
the summer time: they cut meat in 
strips and hang it up to dry; some- 
times when it is dry they grind it 
and put it in skin bags; the corn, 
beans and potatoes which they raise 
they put in dry rooms for the winter. 


. Transportation 


Here the group made a travois, a 
primitive vehicle of the North Amer- 
ican Indians, usually two trailing 
poles serving as shafts and bearing a 
platform or net for a load. For this 
the children brought to school small 
straight branches of trees. 

They also constructed an Indian 
cradle out of some of these willow 
sticks and gunny sacks, the kind of 
cradle the Indian squaw carries on 
her back to hold the papoose. 


. Clothes 


Under this head the group manu- 
factured Indian boys’ and maidens’ 
suits and dresses, moccasins and head 
bands. They uSed laundered gunny 
sacks for material in the costumes 
and decorated them with teeth, bead 
designs, ornaments and painted de- 
signs, according to individual taste. 
Each child originated the design on 
his head band. 


. Tools, Weapons and Utensils 


The children made bows and ar- 
rows, tomahawks, knives and hatch- 
ets. Some were carved of wood, some 
of stone, some of bone. All material 
was furnished for this and brought 
to school by members of the group. 


. Religion 


Totem poles were constructed. Soft 
wood cut in two-by-twelve-inch di- 
mensions was obtained for this pur- 
pose. On these the children had a 
chance to express their own ideas by 
carving designs conceived from pic- 
tures of real totem poles or from 
articles they had read about them. 
After modeling, they painted the 
miniature poles. 


. Recreation 


Kachina dolls and corn husk In- 


dian dolls were made. 


When no soft wood was obtainable 
for chiseling the kachina dolls, compo 
board was used. A coping saw cut 
them to the right shape; features were 
sketched in and then painted. 


H. Industries 


The group modeled many bowls 
and drums. The dyes used as paint 
to decorate these were also made in 
school: red from beets, brown from 
walnuts, purple from grapes, and 
light brown from onion skins. 

In the accompanying illustrations 
may be seen many of the small arti- 
cles made by the children. 


Tuis fascinating project culminated 
in an original play written and per- 
formed by the children of the group. 
Supplementing the play and completing 
the auditorium entertainment, different 
Indian objects made by the pupils during 
the course of this study were displayed 
and discussed. Each child who had made 
one of these objects within his group de- 
scribed from the stage platform, either 
before or after the play, the process of 
the making. He told of his methods in 
his own words. This auditorium presen- 
tation gave the parents of the commu- 
nity complete understanding of the edu- 
cational work done during the term by 
these pupils of the Stevens School. Cop- 
ies of the children’s talks about their ob- 
jects follow: 


DREss 


First I cut out my pattern on some 
paper. This is how I did it. I lay down 
on the paper and Lillian cut around me. 
She cut the paper a little larger than I 
was to leave room for the seams. Lillian 
pinned the pattern on me to see if it fit. 
[ laid the goods on the table. I pinned 
the pattern on the goods and cut it out 
like the pattern. Then I pinned it and 
sewed it. Next I started raveling the 
goods on the sleeves and the bottom of 
my dress to make a fringe. I first cut out 
my collar on paper and then on goods. 
Where I cut out my neck, I turned the 
edges under twice and sewed it. I sewed 
the edges of the collar and sewed the 
collar on my dress. I cut out my belt on 
paper, then on goods, and sewed it. I 
worked a design on paper for my dress. 
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Then I painted my design on the dress 
like the one on the paper. Last I sewed 
beads on my dress. The beads were made 
of clay and were painted. 


INDIAN DyYEs 


Indians made most of their dyes out of 
things that grow in the ground. To do it 
just the way they did, we made red out 
of red beets, yellow out of peach leaves, 
brown from walnuts. 

I will tell you how we made light 
brown from onion skins. First we took 
onion skins and put them in a pan. We 
added water and put it on the stove. We 
boiled it about two hours. Then we put 
it in a jar to keep. 


Purple Dye from Grapes 


The first thing we did was to pick the 
grapes off the stems. Then we mashed 
them. We put a little water in with the 
grapes before putting them on the gas 
stove. We let them boil a long time and 
when we took the mixture off we had a 
purple dye. 

We put a piece of white cloth in and 
left it for a while. Then we took it out 
and washed the juice out of it. Next we 
rinsed it and put it in the sun. It turned 
a lovely purple shade. 


TANNING 


When an Indian squaw got ready to 
clean skins, she either used a sharp stone 
and scraped it or she buried the skins in 
hot ashes. Then she made a paste of 
animal brains and rubbed the hide with 
it. This made the skin dirty again. This 
time it was cleaned with oak bark or 
with corn meal, eggs, and water mixed 
together. Then the women tied sinew 
from one tree to another tree and pulled 
the skin back and forth. This left just 
one more thing to do, and that was to 
smoke the skin several days over a fire of 
damp oak bark. It was then ready to use. 


WIGWAM 


The Indian squaw made the wigwam. 
She cut down some small trees and made 
them into poles. She drew a circle on 
the ground. On this circle she drove the 
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KACHINA DOLLS 


poles far into the ground. The poles met 
at the top. Then the squaw tied them 
together. She covered the poles with 
deerskins. 


How THE INDIANS PREPARED THEIR 
Foop FOR WINTER 


The Indians prepared some of their 
food for winter in the summer time. 
They cut the meat in strips and hung it 
up to dry. Sometimes they hung it over 
a fire to smoke it. Often when it was 
dry they ground it and put it in skin 
bags. 

Some of the Indians raised corn, beans 
and potatoes. They put them in dry 
rooms for winter use. They cut apples 
and squash and pumpkins in little strips 
and dried them in the sun. They cooked 
these to eat in the winter. 

The Indian bread was called piki. 
They made it out of corn meal and wa- 
ter. They baked it in cakes. 


ONE OF THE WaAys INDIANS MADE 
THEIR CRADLES AND How 
I MADE MINE 


The Indians made their cradles in dif- 
ferent ways. One way was out of willow 
sticks and skins. I made mine out of 
willow sticks and gunny sacks. First I 
soaked the sticks so they would bend. 
Then I tied them together and sewed the 
gunny sack on. I painted a design on it 
with Indian paint. 

The Indian squaw hung the cradle on 
a tree for her papoose. 


How I Mabe My INDIAN DOLL 


First I took the corn off of the cob, 
then I kept the cob for the doll’s body. 
I soaked the husks. When thoroughly 
soaked, I placed the husks around the cob 
and tied it around with a string. I made 
wrists by tying string around part of the 
husks which had been stretched out like 
arms on either side of the doll body. I 
next made a band and a little round ball 
for the head. I sewed this on. I made 
some hair of corn silks. By taking big 
stitches I sewed the hair on. Last I took 
paint and a brush and drew the eyes and 
nose and mouth. 


THE CHILD’S NEEDS 


Dr. Frank AsToR, liaison officer, 
National Child Welfare Association and 
the Bureau of Child Guidance of the 
Board of Education of New York City, 
said at a Discussion Conference on “The 
Exceptional Child at Home and at 
School”, held recently under the auspices 
of the Child Research Clinic of The 


Woods Schools of Langhorne, Pennsylva- 
nia: “The problem of school and home is 
not to discourage activity, but to direct 
the child’s energy into useful channels. It 
is not sufficient to encourage children to 
do things. It is not even sufficient that 
they be encouraged to do worthwhile 
things; the integration of a child’s person- 


ality is the better attained when he does 
constructive things with exhilaration.” 

Dr. Astor summed up children’s emo- 
tional needs as needs for affection, activ- 
ity, achievement, status and growing up, 
and pointed out that adjustments are 
needed to people, to school, to authority, 
to work, to sex, and to a child’s own 
assets and limitations. 
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FUN IN THE FALL: 


WHEN CHINESE LANTERNS 
COME 
(To the fairy-wise and fairy-shy ) 
By NENA WILSON BADENOCH 
West Newton, Massachusetts 


Though fairies are gay, sprightly things, 
I’ve never seen their tiny wings, 

I’ve never heard them dance at all, 

I've even scoffed at the Fairy Ball. 


But Nature knows their Ball must be, 
She makes the lights that they may see. 
She hangs gay lanterns on a stem, 

All orange bright, and just for them. 


Just for them, these fairy sprites, 

She decks the leaves in colors bright 
And flutters them in gorgeous mound 
To lie so softly on the ground. 


Then fairies peer and lightly trip — 
They hope to give Jack Frost the slip — 
They dance and twirl and laugh and play 
At night, of course. Why not in day? 


I'd like to see those fairies small, 
I'd like to peep in at their Ball, 
I'd hide behind the lanterns gay — 
Alas! I sleep while fairies play. 


(One frosty morning in October, 1936, 
Mrs. Badenoch visited a third grade in New- 
ton. A girl had brought in a stalk of Chinese 
lantern plant, hung with many bright orange 
lanterns, and the talk turned to fairies. The 
girls said they believed in fairies; the boys 
scoffed at the idea. The teacher asked Mrs. 
Badenoch if she believed in fairies. In an- 
swer she wrote this poem and mailed it to the 
teacher. The children learned it and later on 
surprised Mrs. Badenoch by reciting it to her. 
—L.G.) 


THE YELLOW BIRD 


By VERNA HILLs 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Last spring a pretty yellow bird 
Came nesting in our apple tree. 
Each evening when I went to bed 
It sang its sweetest song for me. 


But now the summer days are gone; 
The little bird has left its nest. 
Perhaps, down in the sunny South, 
It sings another child to rest. 


*These poems have not been previously printed. 


Poems for Children’ 


NAME ME! 


By VERNA HILLs 
Boston, Massachusetts 


round! I’m yellow! 
I've two eyes; 

I look in on you 

By surprise. 


“T have big teeth, 
But I won't bite; 
I don’t go out 


When it’s daylight. 


“Tl soon be coming 
Back again; 

What are you going 
To call me then?” 


THE CHICKADEE 
By FLORENCE S. JONES 
Germantown, Pennsylvania 


He’s round and fat and fluffy, 
And very cute to see, 

He’s black and white and bluish gray, 
And cunning as can be. 


Seek him in the country, 
Seek him in the town, 
Like as not you'll find him, 

Upside down. 


Chickadee, chickadee, 
Find me, find me. 


LEAVES 
By Ruy ELIZABETH VIETS 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


Last Saturday all through our town 

The little leaves raced up and down. 

They danced and whirled out in the 
street 

And balanced on their tiny feet. 


Each time an auto came their way, 
They felt so very wild and gay, 
They chased it fast as fast could be 
And flew up high as any tree. 


I'd like to be a little leaf 

And dance just like an Indian chief, 
But, when the night is cold with snow, 
I'd rather be at home, you know. 
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Indian Life in the United States: 
A Third and Fourth Grade Unit 


By HELEN R. STARNS and BERNICE E. LOYD 


I. RELATION TO CHILD’s EXPERIENCE 
AND 
INITIATION OF THE ACTIVITY 


There was no need for us to make 
any suggestive approaches to this unit — 
the children were bubbling over with en- 
thusiasm and desire to talk about Indian 
life and to act it out in their play pe- 
riods. The reason for this special, sud- 
denly-aroused interest in Indians was 
that the children had nearly all attended 
an Indian pow-wow about a week before 
school opened. There is an Indian reser- 
vation near Powhattan which is about 
twenty-five miles from our school. Each 
August the Indians from there and sev- 
eral adjoining reServations hold a pow- 
wow, dressing in their native costumes 
and giving native dances to the accom- 
paniment of tom-toms. I had talked to 
the children the preceding year about 
how much I had enjoyed the dances, and 
many of them had resolved that they, 
too, would go the next year. Many of 
them were able to do this, and had come 
back to school so excited over it that I 
felt that here was an opportunity not to 
be denied to initiate an extensive study 
of Indian life motivated by their own 
desire. Hence, the pow-wow initiated 
our unit on Indians. 


II. PURPOSE 
A. Child Purpose: 


As we talked over what we had seen 
at the pow-wow, Ivan said, “I wish we 
could make a picture show about Indians 
like one I saw last summer at the Royal.” 

Edwin answered, “Oh, let's do. 
Wouldn’t that be fun? Then we could 
have people come to see it — just as big 
folks go down town to see shows.” 

Beverly interrupted, “Yes, that would 
be nice but I'd rather make some pottery 
like that we saw down there, or beads, 
or Indian dolls— there were so many 
pretty things like that.” 


A heated discussion followed — the ' 


boys all wanted to make the movie, and 
the girls nearly all wanted to follow Bev- 
erly’s suggestion. Each side gave the 
reasons why they felt their ideas were 
the better. Finally, I felt I would have 
to effect a compromise when Lola, always 
the peacemaker, spoke up excitedly, 
“Why couldn’t we do both? Why 
couldn’t we make the picture show and 
ull these other things, too, and then in- 
vite our mothers in to see them?” 


Oneida, Kansas 


Loree added enthusiastically, “Yes, 
and we could have an Indian dance just 
as they did at the pow-wow.” 

These suggestions met with the instant 
approval of the group, and all were eager 
to start working on their projects. They 
wanted to start right then, but we were 
faced by problems; we must have mate- 
rials with which to work. What do we 
need, and where can we get them? Also, 
if we are to make a movie of Indian life, 
we must know more about the way in 
which Indians live — their food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, play, art, means of transpor- 
tation. Where can we find out about 
these things? 

B. Teacher's Purpose: 


1. To have children learn about the 
food, clothing, and shelter of the various 
types of Indians to be found in North 
America (i.e., Plains, Woods, Navajo, 
Pueblo, and Eskimo), how they differed 
and why. 


2. To have children learn about the 
similarities and differences in manners 
and customs of the various types of In- 
dians — their sports and games, dances, 
ceremonials, arts and crafts, and lan- 
guages. 


3. To have children gain an apprecia- 
tion of the cultural influence of the In- 
dian on our art and handicrafts. 


4. To develop in children a realiza- 
tion that people in the early days were 
almost entirely dependent on the re- 
sources around them. 


5. To lead children to understand 
that climatic conditions and geographic 
location affect the mode of living of a 
people. 

6. To help children to establish more 
desirable social relationships: learning to 
receive and give constructive criticism on 
their drawing for the movies; learning to 
have tolerance for others’ efforts. 


III. PLANNING 


) A. Selection of Materials 


1. Handicrafts 


(a) Clay for pottery. Ivan said 
that he knew that there was some 
good clay in their pasture; so one 
noon our room made a trip to the 
pasture, got the clay, tested it to see 
if it would adhere, found it would, 
and brought it back to the school- 
room. We also got the long poles for 
the wigwam on this trip. 


(b) Gunny sacks for the wigwam 
and Indian costumes. Several chil- 
dren offered to bring these from 
home. 


(c) Tom-toms. We decided to 
make these out of oatmeal boxes; each 
child brought his own. 


(d) Beads. Lola suggested that 
we string red haw-berries for our 
beads; so we made a trip another day 
to the woods for the berries. Three 
girls were chosen to buy the real 
beads for the bead bands at the ten- 
cent store. 


(e) Paint for tom-toms and pot- 
tery. Upon investigation we found 
we had enough paint at school in our 
supply cupboard. 


(f) Broomsticks for movie. Carol 
and Glenn brought two old broom- 
sticks from home and sawed them 
for us. 


(g) Wrapping paper for movie. 
Clyde and Donald were chosen to 
purchase the paper from the grocery 
store. 


2. Information (to be gained before 
pictures for the movie could be 
made) 


(a) The children made a bibliog- 
raphy of all the books in our library 
which contained the desired informa- 
tion about Indian life, as follows: 
Red Feather (Long Ago Series). 

Marcomb. Lyon 
Little Eagle (Indian Life Series). 

Deming & Deming. Laidlaw 
The Indians in Winter Camp. Dem- 

ing & Deming. Whitman 
Red People of the Wooded Country. 

Deming & Deming. Whitman 
How the Indians Lived. Dearborn. 

Ginn 
Wigwam Stories (Told by North 

American Indians). Judd. Ginn 
Legends from the Red Man’s Forest. 

Tanner. Flanigan 
Navajo Indians. 

Pueblo Indians. 
Forest Indians. 

“United Study Books.” Educational 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
The Book of Rural Life 


IV. EXECUTING 


We read a great deal about Indian life 
and customs from books listed in our bib- 
liography. Then we had a conference 
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period to plan our movie. We decided 
to make five reels —a reel for each type 
of tribe we had studied: Plains, Woods, 
Navajo, Pueblo and Eskimo. Each child 
drew one picture depicting some phasé 
of Indian life. Carol and Glenn were 
chosen to make the movie apparatus. 

In our individual interest period, we 
made the large wigwam, Indian cos- 
tumes, beads, pottery, tom-toms, dolls, etc. 

In our music period, we learned to 
execute some Indian dances to the ac- 
companiment of tom-toms. 

At the completion of the unit, we in- 
vited both the second grade and the 
mothers to come to see our Indian movie, 
dance and display. 


V. EVALUATING 


A. Child Group Evaluation 


1. Did we learn to work quietly 
without disturbing others? 

Did we learn to find information 
in books without help? 


3. Did we become more independent 
in our work in our free activity 
period? 

4. Did we learn to put our materials 
away in better order than we did 
in our previous unit, the Home 
Unit? 

5. Did we learn to work together 
better and be willing to be good 
followers? 


B. Teacher Evaluation 


1. Did the children improve in: 
(a) Reading ability —both for 


speed and comprehension? 

(b) Ability to do selective read- 
ing? 

(c) Fluent oral expression? 


(d) Place relationship—ability to 
locate tribes on the map? 


Did the children become increas- 
ingly independent in: 

(a) Locating desired information? 
(b) Constructing their projects? 


Did the children realize how geo- 
graphic factors affect the lives of 
people as to their 


(a) Food; (b) Clothing; (c) Shel- 
ter; (d) Arts and Handicrafts; 
(e) Games? 

4. Did the children learn to: 
(a) Codperate with others? 


(b) Give and receive constructive 
and adverse criticism? 


(c) Observe others’ rights? 
(d) Tolerate others’ efforts? 
(e) Beboth leaders and followers? 


VI. RELATED SUBJECT MATTER 
A. Reading 


1. Reading to find out information 
for the construction of the movie 


B. 
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(a) In order to depict Indian life 
of the different sections the children 
saw the necessity of reading stories to 
find out how each type of Indian 
lived. 

(b) One of the first things they 
thought about was the home of the 
Indian. Not having had much first- 
hand experience with Indian homes, 
they were anxious to read to find 
their desired information. They were 
quite surprised to find that all Indi- 
ans do not live in the same type of 
homes. This spurred them on to find 
other differences in Indian life. 


(c) Since they were constructing 
a reel of Indian life for each Indian 
region of North America, they had 
to read to find out the different kinds 
of food and clothing. This gave them 
an opportunity to do some comparing 
and contrasting of the Plains Indians 


with the Cliff Dwellers, etc. 


(d) Since most of the Indian 
tribes secured much of their food by 
hunting, the children had to know 
the various methods and weapons of 
hunting in order to make their movie 
authentic. 


(e) The children asked the ques- 
tion: “What do the Indians do all 
day long? They don’t hunt all the 
time, do they?” This opened up an 
opportunity for more reading, so I 
told them just where they could find 
a book on the arts and crafts of 
the Indians. Each group of children 
picked out the arts and crafts for the 
tribe that was to be shown on the 
reel they were making. 


2. Reading to find out information 
for the Indian display 


(a) Some of the children had 
found arrowheads and they brought 
these for the exhibit, but they were 
anxious to know more of the Indian’s 
methods of warfare. 

(b) The children read to find out 
how many articles they could list 
which could be constructed for their 
display and to find out just how to 
make them. 


3. Reading to find out about the In- 
dian dances 


(a) The children had seen the 
Indian pow-wow. Now they were 
anxious to read about the different 
kinds of Indian dances, such as the 
war dance, rain dance and harvest 
dance. 

(b) They read to decide which 
dance they would like to perform for 
their mothers. 


Arithmetic 


1. In order to construct the wigwam 

for our exhibit, it was necessary 
for the children to do some planning 
and figure out some measurements. 
We used gunny sacks for the wig- 


wam, so they had to find out how 
large the sacks were when opened out 
and how many would be needed. 

They also had to make measure- 
ments for the construction of the 
loom to be used in making tiny In- 
dian rugs. 


2. The girls had to use careful count- 

ing in making their Indian bead 
bands to use in decorating the little 
Indian dolls for their display. 


3. The boys had to plan the size of 
our movie frame and figure the 
amount of material needed. 


4. Each child was given the privilege 

of making one picture for the pic’ 
ture show. In making this, he had to 
be accurate in his measurements so 
that the picture would fit the moving 
picture machine. 


5. Purchase of required materials 

which they could not secure at 
home gave some of the children an 
opportunity to become more familiar 
with the use of money. 


. Writing and Spelling 


1. The children had two experiences 
in writing invitations: one to the 
second grade to come to see our In- 
dian display and dance on Wednes- 
day afternoon, and one to the moth- 
ers to come on Friday afternoon. 


2. Each child that brought or made 

something for our Indian exhibit 
had the privilege of making a nice 
label for it. 


3. We compared our type of writ- 
ing with the Indian sign writing. 
4. We added to our spelling list the 
new words we had learned or 
needed to learn: i. e., wigwam, tepee, 
canoe, tomahawk, adobe, vermilion, 
chief, squaw, papoose. 


. Language 


1. The children were given an op- 
portunity to express themselves 
clearly and concisely in the following 
ways: 
(a) In the discussion of all our 
plans, 


(b) In the giving of oral reports 
by different members of each 
group on the progress of their 
particular part of the activity, 


(c) In the giving of oral reports 
about their reading and research 
so that all received the benefit of 
their findings. 


2. The children had already read 

many Indian stories, and occa- 
sionally I would read a story of In- 
dian life to the children. Then we 
would stop and talk about the story. 
This gave a chance for free expres- 
sion. We compared the homes of 
each of the five types of Indians 
(Woods, Plains, Pueblo, Navajo and 
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Eskimo). I wanted to establish a good 
background for their movie talks. 


3. The explanation of the different 

pictures in the movie gave the 
children opportunity to express them- 
selves clearly and definitely. They 
wanted to do this well because we 
were inviting guests into our room. 
4. The children wanted to learn an 

Indian poem, so one child decided 
we could draw a picture of Hiawa- 
tha playing with his animal and bird 
friends to be put in the Woods In- 
dian reel of our movie. Then the 
class voted on who should recite part 
of the poem at the time the picture 
was shown. 


. Geography 


1. The children made a map of 
North America, locating the sec- 
tions of the country inhabited by 
each tribe of Indians. This was 
shown at the first part of the movie. 
2. As we studied the various types 
of Indians we tried to figure out 
a geographic explanation for the food 
they ate, the clothing they wore, the 
houses in which they lived, and the 
arts and crafts they developed. 
3. We studied the effects of climate 
on certain tribes and how some of 
them preserved their surplus food for 
winter use. 


7. Science 


1. When we were discussing the 
food which the Indians ate and 
their method of cooking it, one child 
asked, “Did they use matches like 
those we use when they wanted tp 
start their fires to cook their meat 
and fish?” This led to the story of 
fire-making by friction. 
2. In one of our free expression pe- 
riods, Glenn told us that he had 
read in a book at home that the In- 
dians buried a fish with each kernel 
of maize. The children all wanted to 
know why they did this. Glenn said 
his daddy told him that the fish was 
really a fertilizer, but that the Indi- 
ans thought it was a sort of magic. 
3. The boys were interested in find- 
ing out why the Indians always 
used tlint rocks for their arrowheads 
and for starting fire. 


Nature Study 
1. In the study of the arts and crafts 
of the different Indian groups we 
found that certain tribes made beau- 
tiful pottery while other tribes did 
not. This was due to the fact that 
they could get certain clay which 
made beautiful pottery. As has al- 
ready been stated, we got some first- 
hand experience with the clay in our 
community when we made our pot- 
tery. 


H. 


2. Other tribes made baskets of 
reeds, grasses or rafha because 

nature had provided certain grasses 

which were suitable for basketry. 


3. In the study of Indian weaving 

and pottery we noticed that they 
used a variety of vivid colors. The 
children raised the question as to how 
they got such bright colors when they 
did not have dyes like those our 
mothers use. This curiosity led the 
children to search in reading material 
until they found that nature fur- 
nished the Indians their dyes in the 
form of certain plants. 


4. We had discussed the kind of 

food Indians ate and the fact that 
they were seldom ill. But one bright 
youngster inquired, “Where would 
they get a doctor if they were sick?” 
This naturally led them to discover 
how the Indians made their medi- 
cines from certain plants. This was 
a very surprising new fact to them. 


5. The children learned some new 
facts concerning wood and nature 
lore. 


6. They began to see and appreciate 
the beauties of nature. 


Health 
Several children had remarked that 


the Indians had such strong bodies and 
naturally they wondered, “Why?” I let 
this question go unanswered for several 
days until I felt they were ready to an- 
swer it themselves. So one day I allowed 
the children a few minutes to think on 
this question, and then we listed the fol- 
lowing points suggested by the group: 


1. The Indian children loved to 
swim in the beautiful lakes and 
play in the woods. In this way they 
got plenty of fresh air and exercise 
and seldom got sick. (We found this 
out from different stories and Indian 
poems that we read when searching 
for certain information.) 
2. Many tribes lived in tents and 
cooked out of doors. 


They secured much of their food 
by hunting and fishing; this kept 
them out in the fresh air and sun- 
shine. 


4. Their frequently occurring Indian 
dances gave them outdoor exer- 

ise, too. 

. Their weaving and pottery-mak- 
ing was often carried on just out- 

side their homes in the open air. 


w 
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Industrial Arts 


1. We constructed the following art- 

icles for our Indian display: wig- 
wams, Indian dolls, beaded dresses 
for the Indian dolls, cradles for the 
papooses, headdress for the chief, 
bows and arrows, tiny Indian rugs, 
clay bowls, tom-toms for our dances, 
canoes and totem poles. 
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2. The boys constructed the frame- 

work for our movie, and then all 
the children drew and colored the 
pictures for each reel. 


Art 


1. We made a careful study of col- 

ors and designs for Indian rugs 
and pottery. This careful study was 
necessary because we were attempt- 
ing to make some articles as nearly 
like the ones the real Indians made 
as we could. 


2. We drew and colored several dif- 
ferent Indian designs on paper for 
our display; we also used some of the 
designs in the weaving of our real 
rugs. 
3. We studied quite closely a great 
many Indian pictures from vari- 
ous good books and also a collection 
of kodak pictures I had taken when 
on a trip to New Mexico. 

Pictures proved to be one of the 
simplest, quickest and easiest ways of 
gathering the information desired for 
the making of the pictures for the 
movie. However, this was used only 
as a supplement to the reading ma- 
terial. 


Music 
1. We learned a little Indian lullaby 


that the mother sang to her pa- 
poose. 


2. We studied about Indian dances 
and learned that they had differ- 
ent dances for different occasions. 


3. We learned an Indian dance to 
give at our program. 


4. We also noticed that the Indian 
music has a peculiar rhythm. 


L. History 


1. It was interesting to the children 
to find out how the Indians plant- 
ed their food crop (maize), and then 
we noted a little of the history or 
development of agriculture as man- 
kind’s fundamental occupation. 


2. From this discussion the children 
noted that the Indians were the 
early inhabitants of our country. 


3. This led up to the story of the 

coming of the white settlers bring- 
ing with them a higher degree of 
civilization. 


VII. OUTCOMES 


. Codperative Group Living 


1. The children learned to give and 

receive constructive and adverse 
criticism on the pictures they made 
for their movie reels. Sometimes the 
group objected to a picture, saying it 
did not show the distinctive features 
of the tribe; other times they praised 
a child for his good coloring or 
drawing. 
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2. The children learned tolerance of 

others’ efforts; if they knew a 
child had done his very best, yet his 
wigwam was still out of proportion, 


they learned to praise him for his 
effort. 


3. They learned to observe the rights 

of others—that if some other 
child was using the paint for his pot- 
tery, they must wait until he had 
finished. 


4. They learned that in a group en- 

terprise — i. e., making the movie 
or making the large wigwam — each 
child must be responsible for his part. 


. Individual Development 


1. The boys especially improved a 

great deal in reading ability, for 
they read several books to secure in- 
formation about the life of the vari- 
ous Indian tribes. 


2. Each child learned to express him- 

self much more coherently and 
fluently as he told the story of the 
picture he drew. 

Mildred was never before able to 
express herself well because of her 
timidity. She became so interested in 
her subject of Indian rugs and so 
“filled with her subject” that she gave 
the best talk of any of the children. 


3. The children’s growth in art was 


Courtesy of ‘“‘The American Magazine of Art’’ 


LEFT: SUN SYMBOL DESIGN BY HOKEAH, 
PAINTED BY WEAKEE 


RIGHT: THUNDER BIRD DESIGN BY TSI:-YE-MU 
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remarkable, especially their sense 
of proportion and color harmony. 


4. The children learned that much 
more could be accomplished by 
codperative group work than by in- 


dividual effort. 


5. Through their free activity period, 
the children realized the need for 
both leadership and “followership.” 
At first Edwin wanted to be the 
director all the time, but he was grad- 
ually brought to realize he must learn 
to be a good follower, too. 


. Acquaintance with Community Life 


1. Three of the children, chosen by 

the group, went to see Mr. Mont- 
gomery and asked him to come to 
talk to us the next day. (He is an old 
pioneer who lived in Kansas in the 
60's and had several experiences with 
the Indians in his boyhood.) The 
children enjoyed his talk very much 
and gained an appreciation of the 
hardships of pioneer days. 


2. The children became more famil- 
iar with the various stores through 
purchasing the necessary materials. 


3. The children became more famil- 

iar with the types of soils in the 
community—they learned where clay 
was found, and how it differed from 
the other soils. 


4. The children learned to 

recognize the various 
types of trees in the 
community through their 
search for hawthorn trees. 


THE ARTISTS ARE PUEBLO INDIANS OF NEW MEXICO 


D. Resources for Leisure 


1. Nearly all the children made 

large wigwams at home similar to 
the one we made at school; they en- 
joyed “playing Indian” with their 
brothers and sisters. 


2. They became interested in read- 
ing books about Indian children 
and Indian myths. 


3. The boys went on several excur- 
sions on Saturdays searching for 
Indian arrowheads. 


4. Two of the girls started collec- 
tions of Indian relics as a hobby; 
another collected Indian pictures. 


VIII. LEADS TO OTHER PROFITABLE 
ACTIVITIES 


A. A study of the relation of the Indi- 


ans and the early colonists, thus wid- 
ening the activity into a Colonial 
Unit. 


. A study of the Indians and the early 


pioneers, thus widening the activity 
into a Pioneer Unit. 


. From a study of the Eskimo Indians, 


make an approach to an Eskimo Unit. 


. From a study of the Pueblo Indians, 


make an approach to Units on Cave 
Dwellers, Tree Dwellers, and other 
types of primitive man. 


. An extensive study of how real mov- 
ing pictures are made. 
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INDIAN DANCING THE EAGLE DANCE 
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WARP OF « THE «HOME 
II 


One Saturday morning the teacher took Sue and Bob and the other 
children in their class.on a treasure hunt. She said, “We shall hunt for the 
people and the things in the neighborhood which help us.” This map 
shows what the children found. 
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Nursery School and Kindergarten 


Interests 


TEN RHYMES FOR FIVE FINGERS 


(Finger Plays) 
By DOROTHY C. FOLEY 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Il. Pussy Purr 


This little pussy drinks her milk. 
This little pussy’s fur’s like silk. 
This little pussy wears soiled clothes. 
This little pussy is Scratch Toes. 


This little puss can purr and sing — 


Oh! she can do most anything. 


Creep, creep, creep, creep —she lifts each paw. 
Crawl, crawl, crawl, crawl—a mouse she saw. 
Pounce! she holds him fast 
With her soft paw 
With her silk paw 
For 


This little puss can purr and sing 


And —she can do most anything. 


Begin with the thumb. End stroking the little finger. 


(Series to be continued ) 


NATURE STORIES 


By DOROTHY WALTER BARUCH 
Broadoaks Nursery School, Whittier College 


I. Water In Donald’s Bucket 


Ox: day Donald went to the 
seashore. He took off his shoes and 
he took off his socks on the beach 
and ran down to the edge of the 
yellow sand. The ocean water came 
creeping over his bare toes — lip- 
pety lip, lippety lip, lippety lip in 
little waves. 

Donald waded out into the wa- 
ter and there he filled his red 
bucket, filled it with water, full to 
the top. 

And another day Donald went 
up into the mountains. Up and up 


and farther up he climbed and came 
at last to a little brook. And here, 
he took off his shoes, and he took 
off his socks, and ran to the grassy 
green edge of the brook, where lit- 
tle wild yellow violets tickled his 
feet. The brook’s water came trick- 
ling over his toes — gurgledy gur- 
gle, gurgledy gurgle, gurgledy gur- 
gle in whispering bubbles. 

Donald waded out into the wa- 
ter, and there he filled his red 
bucket, filled it with water, full to 
the top. 


And on another day, Donald 
stayed in his house. It was raining 
outside. Donald looked through the 
window. On the front steps, under 
his window, stood his little red 
bucket, and the rain water was 
spattering into it — drippety drip, 
drippety drip, drippety drip, until 
the rain had filled Donald’s red 
bucket, yes, filled it with water, 
full to the top. 


Il. Digging 
in the Earth 


Bit pic a hole to make a cave 
for my wooden bear,” said Donald. 
And he started to dig in the brown 
earth. 

He dug, and he dug, and he 
scooped out the earth, and scooped 
out some more. 

He looked down into the hole. 

‘There’s a big rock in the earth,” 
said Donald. So he took hold of 
the rock and heaved and lifted it 
out. 

Then he went on digging the 
hole to make a cave for his wooden 
bear. He dug and he dug, and he 
scooped out the earth and scooped 
out some more. 

He looked down into the hole 
again. 

“There are little pebbles in the 
earth,” said Donald. 

So he picked out a pebble and he 
picked out another pebble, and an- 
other pebble and another. 

Then he went on digging the hole 
to make a cave for his wooden bear. 
And he dug and he dug, and he 
scooped out the earth and scooped 
out some more. 

He looked down the hole again. 

‘There, there’s a fine dry cave,” 
said Donald. 

And he turned around to get his 
bear. But as he turned his foot 
kicked against a pail of water that 
was standing right by his hole. And 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Practical Teaching Devices 


Tisose of us who teach in kinder- 
gartens or nursery schools find that we 
must plan details even more carefully 
than our sisters in the grades, for our 
children are younger and we have them 
for shorter periods. 

In public kindergartens a large enroll- 
ment with far from ideal quarters is still 
the rule rather than the exception, and 
the most vigilant foresight is necessary if 
we are to avoid harmful tension and re- 
duce friction to a minimum. Who of us 
has not seen a peaceful morning end in 
confusion while we tried to straighten 
out mixed-up rubbers just as the dis- 
missal bell rang, or watched enthusiasm 
wane because necessary material was not 
at hand? 

Teaching devices have their place if 
they clear the way for more important 
matters or add to our equipment, never 
rich enough. 


In tHE kindergarten which I know 
best no other single device has saved so 
much time as an individual symbol, usu- 
ally a simple picture of a familiar object, 
assigned to each child. This is chosen by 
him when he enters school. It appears 
above his hook in the dressing room, on 
his box of crayons, on his locker section, 
whether that locker be a built-in one or 
a space in a tier of large fifth and sixth 
gift boxes. (These boxes, fastened to- 
gether, painted inside and curtained in 
front, are fairly satisfactory.) 

In miniature form the symbol is on 
the clothespin used to fasten his rubbers, 
and this same miniature enables him to 
“read” his own record on the achievement 
charts. Coupled with his printed name 
on a card kept in his locker, it makes the 
younger child “name-conscious” and it 
helps the older child on the way of learn- 
ing to print the word himself. 

Besides being time-savers, these sym- 
bols have a definite value, especially for 
the timid child who is uncertain of his 
rights. In a small way they give a sense 
of security, of standing on solid ground 
where no one has a right to encroach. 
The more aggressive children feel that 
they must respect others’ definitely la- 
belled possessions, and to all the individ- 
ual symbols give a sense of “belonging.” 
The pictures over the dressing-room 
hooks are always displayed with pride to 
accompanying older brothers or sisters. 


A suppty of these little pictures 
sufficient to last for years may be ob- 
tained by means of the hectograph from 


By CLARA G. DENNIS 


Boston, Massachusetts 


the labels accompanying this article. If 
copied on clear white paper of a fairly 
heavy grade the best results will be ob- 
tained. Smoothly finished drawing or 
watercolor paper is very good for the 
purpose, being perfectly opaque. 

The pictures may be used without col- 
oring, but are more decorative when 
tinted, preferably with colored India ink, 
which is brilliant, transparent and water- 
proof. Watercolors or even crayons may 
be used, of course, but the ink, while 
bright in hue, does not blur outlines and 
never smears when the labels are handled 
by damp little fingers. A bottle each of 
vermilion, bright blue and yellow will be 
found a permanently useful investment. 
Secondary colors may be obtained by 
mixing, but the ink spreads so easily that 
a few drops only need be used. 

Coloring an ample supply of pictures 
will not take long if a small camel’s hair 
brush and the India ink are at hand. 
Use but one ink at a time, put in that 
color where required throughout the 
requisite number of copied sheets, and 
repeat the process with the next tint 
until the pictures are completed. The 
first sheet is a convenient guide for all 
others of the same kind. 

Photo paste and not glue should be 
used for attaching the labels. Cover 
evenly with paste, especially the edge, 
apply to the surface required and rub 
with a cloth, first placing a bit of paper 
over the picture to keep it in place. As 
there are no corners on these labels to 
curl, it will adhere firmly and perma- 
nently, but may be easily removed by 
dampening. A tiny label, bearing the 
printed name of the owner and placed 
beside each picture, is advisable, espe- 
cially during the first days of school. If 
one set of pictures is assigned to girls 
and the other to boys, the labels over 
dressing-room hooks and on lockers may 
remain in place indefinitely. This arrange- 
ment in two sets. if made with the set of 
miniatures, will facilitate use on achieve- 
ment charts or lists of various kinds 
where it is useful to have the children 
able to “read” their own records. 

Snap clothespins for rubbers are paint- 
ed, the miniature symbols pasted on and 
then covered with shellac to make them 
washable. Slips of paper with names in 
India ink are attached and these are eas- 
ily removed, the painted pins themselves 
lasting a long time. 

They are in two colors for the two 
classes, and when not in use are snapped 
on narrow stiffened oilcloth strips of the 
same colors. Hanging vertically from a 


chalk-rail, the strips take up little room 
and are readily available. Children soon 
learn to get their own pins when they 
come in, and often learn the symbols of 
their neighbors, so that those appearing 
at the last minute frequently are handed 
their clothespins by reproachful friends 
anxious to hurry matters. 


Tue inch-wide gummed paper tape 
used commonly to fasten parcels is a 
boon in kindergarten. It is not an expen- 
sive luxury, for a roll about 250 feet long 
costs but ten cents at the Woolworth 
stores and its uses are legion. Does the 
head tear from a paper animal, a sud- 
den pull spoil a little cart, or a too- 
strongly-jerked needle ruin a precious 
pocketbook? Presto, a bit of tape sticks 
it quickly and firmly, and peace is re- 
stored. The tape makes inconspicuous 
labels, mends cardboard boxes or torn 
pictures, and is invaluable in lengthening 
the life of picture books. We all know 
how soon the stiff pages of our brilliantly 
colored books begin to tear apart. It is 
not from rough handling, for I once care- 
fully supervised the use of a new set and 
in a few days the leaves began to split 
at the back in the old familiar fashion. 
These books usually consist of a number 
of double pages placed one inside the 
other. If these pages are taken apart, 
bands of tape placed over the central 
creases, and then resewn, the books will 
last several times as long. 

Really beautiful picture books are now 
sold by the chain stores. They will give 
good service if a band of tape is pasted 
over the sewing in the center of each 
and the covers bound all around. The 
paper used in these is not brittle as in 
the board books, and it is not necessary 
to take the pages apart. Cut four strips 
of tape in lengths suitable for the opened 
cover of each book and crease lengthwise 
to make an even binding. Allow the 
strips to stand for a moment after mois- 
tening. The glue will then be softened 
and will adhere firmly as soon as applied. 
The binding may be applied to any cover 
that is not too highly glazed, and if you 
“save the edges you save all.” 


Cotorep oilcloth, in addition to its 
other numerous uses, is an ideal cover 
for little children’s picture books, being 
attractive, sanitary and durable. Some- 
times a book needs a cover only, often it 
must be entirely remade, or a collection 
of pictures transformed into book forms 
and be made as nearly permanent as pos- 
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“IF ONE SET OF PICTURES IS ASSIGNED TO GIRLS AND THE OTHER TO BOYS, THE LABELS OVER DRESSING-ROOM HOOKS 
AND ON LOCKERS MAY REMAIN IN PLACE INDEFINITELY.” 
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sible. Kraft paper, or that used for cov- 
ering schoolbooks, is ideal for the pur- 
pose. Paper of this sort is so strong that 
it defies long, hard wear and justifies the 
work involved. The soft tan or gray 
makes a good background for pictures 
and looks well in a cover of brilliant 
scarlet, yellow, blue or green oilcloth. 
Wall-paper paste will wrinkle the pages 
of such books; so use “Woolco” paste 
from the Woolworth stores with a two- 
and-a-half-inch brush, thinning the paste 
with water until it spreads easily. Place 
double strips of newspaper between each 
two pages of the finished book and press 
under a weight until dry. 

Make two cover sections from any 
available pasteboard, such as that from 
suitcase boxes, and fasten together with 
a strip of strong cloth glued on for the 
back. Cut colored oilcloth to fit this 
double cover, leaving one inch or more 
margin all around, and paste flat to the 
pasteboards. “Steko” or other water 
paste is good for this. When dry, apply 
a band of glue to the inside edges of the 
cover, allow it to thicken, and then fold 
down the edges of the oilcloth, cutting 
away the extra material at the corners. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT CHART OR LIST SHOWING PLACEMENT OF MISS DENNIS’ SYMBOLS WHICH 


Finish with a row of gummed tape on 
the inside, and a pasted picture to orna- 
ment the outside of the front cover. 

Small round oilcloth mats are useful 
to keep paste from soiling tables, with 
larger oblong ones for plasticene. 

Family sets of clothespins dolls, always 
in demand for use with building projects, 
are dressed in oilcloth and come smilingly 
through years of service, for they can be 
wiped clean with a damp cloth. 


Orpver is Heaven's first law, but a 
difficult one for little children; so it is 
well to make its observance as easy as 
possible by keeping material very acces- 
sible in boxes easy to handle. Low mag- 
azine racks are better than cabinets for 
the supplies most in use. Large boxes 
containing these supplies may be covered 
uniformly in black oilcloth ornamented 
on the front with small sprays of flow- 
ers cut from wall paper. A little shellac, 
over the ornament and place where oil- 
cloth is lapped, prevents possible curling. 
Covering all boxes in constant use saves 
time in the end for it makes them strong 
enough to last indefinitely and the uni- 


HELP CHILDREN TO FIND AND “READ” THEIR OWN RECORDS. 


formity adds to attractiveness. Those 
used in cabinets look well covered in a 
fabric. Cretonne, having small bright 
flowers on a black background, is espe- 
cially suitable when black oilcloth boxes 
are used in the same room. A strip of 
cloth long enough to cover the four sides 
of a box should be seamed so that it fits 
very tightly. Place the seam at a corner 
and stretch the fabric over the box until 
it is perfectly straight. Top and bottom 
edges may then easily be pasted or glued 
down and covered with a strip of 
gummed tape. 

The more attractive things are, the 
easier it seems for children to be careful 
of them. A little paint and shellac can 
work wonders in making shabby toys and 
equipment new and interesting again. 
Quick-drying paints or lacquers make 
such repair work safe and easy. 


Teacuers of little children are not 
ably eager in welcoming any devices that 
increase the effectiveness of their work. 
It is earnestly hoped that the few simple 
ones listed here will prove of real value 
to those who have not previously used 
them. 
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READING LESSON IN SCIENCE 
By ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal, Observation School, Cleveland 


GATHERING FOOD 


What fun we are having. 

The boys are gathering nuts. 

The squirrels can’t have them all. 

The girls are picking grapes. 

See the purple bunches. 

We shall bring in the pumpkins. 

The big ones will make pies. 

The little ones will make jack-o’-lanterns. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Take a trip to a farm or a large vegetable garden. Discover how 
fruits and vegetables are cared for. 


If this is impossible, find pictures of children gathering nuts, 
carrying baskets of fruits, or gathering cabbages, squashes or pump- 
kins. Discuss the work of farmer boys and girls. Make jack-o’-lanterns 
from the small pumpkins brought in by the children. 


Who Knows the Answer? 
1. Bob gathered 5 pumpkins and Mary gathered 3. 
How many did they both gather? 


2. The girls put 6 jack-o’-lanterns in the yard. Some boys took 2. 
How many jack-o’-lanterns were left? 

3. There were 9 walnuts on the ground under a tree. Squirrels ran 
away with 5. 
How many walnuts were left? 


Guess Who Am I Draw a Picture to Answer 
I have big round eyes. Each Question 
I have a funny nose. 1. Who ran away with the 
My mouth is large. walnuts? 
I try to frighten children. 2. Who tried to frighten the 
They just laugh at me. children? 


Who am I? 3. What did the girls gather? 
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Stories for Children 


Sally Ann’s Pencil 


By AMY WENTWORTH STONE 
West Roxbury, Massachusetts 


Every Friday Andrew had a very 
special wish. He wished that he 
could take something nice to school 
for Miss Chapin’s Story Hour, like 
the other children. On Friday 
everybody in the third grade 
brought things from home to show 
to the class, and if anything was 
very interesting Miss Chapin let the 
child who brought it wear her sil- 
ver star for a week. 

Andrew had never worn the star 
because there were not any nice 
things at his house to bring. He was 
the newest and littlest boy in the 
class, and nobody paid much atten- 
tion to him — except Bobby. Bob- 
by lived in the same house with 
Andrew, in one of the big apart- 
ments upstairs. Andrew and Uncle 
Jonathan lived in two rooms in the 
basement, because Uncle Jonathan 
was the janitor. Andrew and Bob- 
by walked to school together every 
day, and sometimes Bobby let An- 
drew take his baseball mitt, so that 
he could play with the other boys 
at recess. But the other boys 
laughed at him, especially big Char- 
lie. 

One Friday morning Miss Cha- 
pin said: 

“This afternoon we will all bring 
our gayest pencils to school and 
have a Pencil Parade!” 

Andrew and Bobby walked home 
to lunch together as usual. On the 
way Andrew took his pencil out of 
the pocket of his shirt and looked 
at it. It was short and bitten at the 
end, and not at all right for a par- 
ade. 

“T shall bring my mother’s pen- 
cil,” said Bobby. “It is made of 
ivory, and has a red tassel on the 
end.” 

30bby was in such a hurry to 
ask his mother for the ivory pencil 
that he ran away from Andrew 
down the street. Andrew stopped 


to look in the window of Mrs. Mul- 
lins’ Notion Shop. In the middle of 
it were rows and rows of beautiful 
pencils. Underneath was a printed 
card which said: 
Any pencil in this window... 5c 
Stamped with your name ...8c 


Andrew put his hand in the 
pocket of his knickers and felt 
around, but he could find only one 
penny. He and Uncle Jonathan had 
to be careful with their pennies, but 
Andrew thought that seven more 
would not be too many to ask for. 
He scampered along the street and 
down the two stone steps to the 
basement. Uncle Jonathan, big and 
blustery, was standing by the 
kitchen stove, turning bacon in a 
pan with a fork. Andrew walked 
straight across the kitchen. 

“Uncle Jonathan,” he said, “do 
you think I could have seven cents 
for a new pencil?” 

‘Seven cents for a pencil!” cried 
Uncle Jonathan. “Do you think our 
ship has come in? What’s the mat- 
ter with that one?” And he pointed 
at the pocket of Andrew’s shirt. 

“But it has to be a gay one,” said 
Andrew, “with my name or a tassel 
or something.” 

Then he told Uncle Jonathan 
about the Pencil Parade. But Uncle 
Jonathan only grunted, and dished 
out the bacon. 

‘Eat your lunch,” he said, “or 
you'll be late to school.” 

Andrew walked over to the table 
with his plate of bread and bacon. 
He was very sober, for whenever 
Uncle Jonathan asked if he thought 
that their ship had come in, it 
meant that there was not any extra 
money to spend. Andrew knew 
that he could not have a baseball 
mitt until their ship came in, and 
now he should have to wait for a 
pencil, too. It must be a very slow 


old boat, thought Andrew, to be so 
long in coming. But after they had 
finished their lunch, Uncle Jona- 
than grunted again, and this time 
there was a twinkle in his eyes. 
‘““A pencil for a parade!” said 
Uncle Jonathan, “Well, fetch me 
great-great-granddaddy’s chest.” 


Andrew brought the little chest, 
and set it on the table in front of 
Uncle Jonathan. He could hardly 
wait while it was unlocked, for 
great-great-granddaddy had known 
how to make all kinds of things out 
of wood. Perhaps he had even 
carved a fine pencil. Uncle Jona- 
than felt around in the bottom of 
the chest. Then he took something 
out and put it on the table, but it 
was nothing carved. It was just a 
small stick, like the twigs that are 
strewn along the sidewalk after a 
wind storm. Andrew was very 
much disappointed. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“It’s a pencil,” said Uncle Jon- 
athan. “A very old pencil, but it 
writes as well as ever it did.” 

Andrew drew the end of the 
queer little stick along the edge of 
Uncle Jonathan’s newspaper and, 
sure enough, it left a black mark. 

“Did great - great - granddaddy 
make it?” asked Andrew. 

Uncle Jonathan shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Perhaps,” he replied. “ “Twas 
said great-great-granddaddy worked 
one time in a pencil factory. Most 
likely he got it from there. Anyhow, 
here it has been in this chest for 
more than seventy years. And now 
to-day it shall march in a parade!” 

“But it’s not very gay,” said An- 
drew. 

“Gay or not,” cried Uncle Jona- 
than, “there'll be no pencil at school 
to match it! Take it carefully now, 
and mind you bring it back safely 
to the old chest.” 

Then Uncle Jonathan wrapped 
the little stick in a piece of paper 
and gave it to Andrew. Andrew 
walked slowly out of the door. Bob- 
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by was waiting for him on the side- 
walk. 

“Is that what you are going to 
bring?” asked Bobby, in a doubtful 
voice, when Andrew showed him 
the stick. Then he held up his 
mother’s ivory pencil and shook the 
red tassel. ““See,” he cried, “it has 
carving on it, too!” 

Andrew looked at the carving. 
Then he put the little stick into his 
pocket. He was sure that big Char- 
lie would laugh at him again. 

When they came to the school 
yard the children were all in line, 
ready to march in, and everybody 
had some kind of bright pencil. An- 
drew put his hands in his pockets, 
and walked behind Bobby at the 
end of the line up the stairs. They 
marched into the sunny schoolroom 
and up and down between the 
desks, singing the marching song 
that they sang every Friday after- 
noon: 

“Tramp-tramp-tramp, boom-boom- 
m, 
Here we go around the room. 
Hold your treasures up on high, 
See the gay parade go by!” 

Miss Chapin stood behind her 
desk, smiling at the procession, and 
they all waved their pencils to her 
as they went by — all except An- 
drew. He kept his hands in his 
pockets and did not even look up, 
because he had not brought any- 
thing nice for Miss Chapin. When 
the parade was over, and the chil- 
dren were all in their seats, Miss 
Chapin put the pencils in a glass 
bowl on her desk, where they looked 
like a bright bouquet. 

“T see red pencils and blue pencils 
and yellow pencils,” she said, hold- 
ing up the bowl, “and silver pen- 
cils and gold pencils and ivory pen- 
cils. They wear different jackets, 
but under their jackets they all have 
something that makes every pencil 
a sort of cousin of every other pen- 
cil — and what do you suppose that 
is?” 

“Lead!” said the children. 

“Yes,” said Miss Chapin, “only 
its real name is graphite. Nobody 
could make lead pencils without 
graphite, and that is why, once up- 
on a time, there weren't any pencils 
at all, for nobody knew that the 


graphite, that was hidden in the 
rocks, would write. But one day, 
ever so long ago, somebody found 
out that it would, and made the 
very first pencil that was ever made 
in America. And who do you sup- 
pose it was?” 

The children did not answer. 
They were very still, for they knew 
that the Story Hour had begun. 

“Well,” Miss Chapin went on, 
“Tam sure if I should let you guess 
all the rest of the afternoon you 
would never guess right, for the 
very first pencil that was made in 
America was made by a girl who 
was going to school, just as you are. 
She lived in Danvers, Massachu- 
setts, but nobody knows what her 
real name was, so we shall call her 
Sally Ann. 

“Now Sally Ann had never seen 
or heard of a lead pencil in her life. 
When she had examples to do, I 
suppose she had to do them with a 
squeaky slate pencil on a slate, and 
when she had exercises to write she 
must have had to write them with a 
scratchy pen made of a goose quill. 
But one day a wonderful thing hap- 
pened to Sally Ann. 

“T don’t believe that she thought 
it was wonderful at first, and very 
likely she just said, ‘Oh, dear!’ For 
the thing that happened was that 
Sally Ann picked up a little dark 
stone that made her hands all smut- 
ty and black. I do not know where 
she found the stone. Perhaps she 
was hunting for pebbles to play 
with at recess, or maybe she was 
just giving the front yard a spring 
cleaning. Anyhow, there were 
smutches on her hands, and she sat 
down to rub them off. Now it hap- 
pened that she dropped the stone 
into her lap, and when she looked 
down, there were black smutty 
marks on her white apron, too. Sal- 
ly Ann did not know it, but she had 
accidentally found a little piece of 
the graphite that had been hidden 
away among the rocks since the 
world began. 

‘Sally Ann looked at the black 
marks on her white apron, and I am 
sure that she frowned. Then she 
suddenly had an idea! She picked 
up the little stone, and drew a soft 
black line clear across her white 
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apron! This was naughty, of 
course, but Sally Ann was very ex- 
cited by the idea that she had just 
had. 

““Why, it writes, said Sally 
Ann to herself. “And it’s better than 
a slate pencil or a goose quill. I can 
do my examples and my exercises 
with it! 

“The only trouble was — the 
more she touched the little stone, 
the blacker and smuttier were her 
hands. 

* “If I could only put something 
around it to hold it by, thought 
Sally Ann, ‘it would be all right.’ 

“Then she suddenly had another 
idea. She ran to an alder tree and 
broke off a twig. She dug the pulp 
out of the twig, so that it was hol- 
low, and stuck a piece of the graph- 
ite stone into the end. Now she 
could hold the alder twig while she 
wrote with the graphite, and her 
hands did not get smutty and black. 

“But there was still trouble — 
the graphite kept falling out of the 
end of the twig. 

““If I only had something to 
make it stick in the end, it would be 
all right,’ said Sally Ann. 

‘Then she had the best idea of 
all. She pounded up the graphite 
stone into small pieces and mixed 
it with some gum. Next she pushed 
it into the end of the alder twig 
and, sure enough, the gum made the 
graphite stick tight, so that it did 
not fall out. 

‘And there was Sally Ann hold- 
ing the very first pencil that was 
ever made in America! 

“Of course she showed it to her 
friends, and they liked it so much 
that they helped her to make some 
more, and Sally Ann’s graphite pen- 
cils grew to be so famous that she 
had a factory where they were 
made. Then other people tried pen- 
cilmaking, too — William Monroe 
and Henry Thoreau and Joseph 
Dixon, and after a while they 
learned to mix the graphite with 
clay, so that it wrote better and 
better, and pencils began to wear 
painted jackets and rubber erasers, 
like ours. That was a long time 
ago, and probably those very first 
pencils are all gone. But how many 
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of you wish that you could have 
seen one?” 

All the children 
hands. 

Then suddenly there was an ex- 
cited voice in the schoolroom. 

‘Miss Chapin,” shouted Bobby, 
waving his arm, and jumping up 
from his seat, “Andrew has a pen- 
cil like Sally Ann’s in his pocket 
right now!” 

“What!” exclaimed Miss Cha- 
pin. 

Every child in the room turned 
and looked at Andrew. He was sit- 
ting on the edge of his seat, and his 
eyes were popping. 

“Come here, Andrew,” said Miss 
Chapin, “and show me what it is 
that you have.” 

Then Andrew tiptoed up to the 
desk, and gave Miss Chapin the lit- 
tle stick that he had kept hidden all 
this time, and Miss Chapin was so 
astonished that for a minute she did 
not know what to say. For the lit- 
tle stick which Andrew had taken 
out of his pocket looked just like 
Sally Ann’s pencil in the story! 

“Why, Andrew,” said Miss 
Chapin, almost as excited as Bobby, 
“where did you get this?” 


raised their 


And then such wonderful things 


began to happen that Andrew felt 
as if he must be somebody else. In 
a moment he was telling her in a 
whisper about Uncle Jonathan and 
great - great - granddaddy’s chest, 
while the other children crowded 
around. The gay pencils in the glass 
bowl were forgotten, and nobody 
had eyes for anything but the little 
twig that Andrew held up for them 
to see. Everybody was looking over 
everybody else’s shoulder, and there 
were all sorts of excited questions. 

“Does it belong to you, An 
drew?” 

“May I write with it?” 

“Was it really Sally Ann’s?” 

And Miss Chapin smiled at An- 
drew and said that she would walk 
home with him as soon as school 
was over and talk with Uncle Jon- 
athan, because if he really had one 
of Sally Ann’s pencils she was sure 
that his ship had come in! After the 
first excitement was over, every- 
body formed in line and filed across 
the platform, and Andrew stood 
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proudly by the desk and let them 
all write their names on a sheet of 
paper with great-great-granddad- 
dy’s pencil. When it was big Char- 
lie’s turn he grinned at Andrew, as 
if they were fine friends, and said 
that it was the best pencil he had 
ever seen! 

Then, when the children were 
all back in their seats, Miss Chapin 
pinned her silver star on Andrew’s 
jacket, because he had brought the 
most interesting thing of all to the 
Story Hour, and everybody clapped 
and clapped. And for the rest of 
the afternoon Andrew did not 
know which to be happiest about 
— the star, or his ship coming in, 
or Miss Chapin walking home with 


him after school to talk with Uncle 
Jonathan. 

And was it really one of Sally 
Ann’s pencils? 

Well, after they had talked it 
over, Miss Chapin thought it might 
be, and Uncle Jonathan thought it 
might be — and Andrew was sure 
of it. For soon after that their ship 
did come in, as Miss Chapin had 
said it would, and Andrew had a 
box of bright colored pencils, 
stamped with his name, and a fine 
new baseball mitt of his own. 

Then he and Bobby played ball 
together every day, until they could 
catch as well as anyone in the 
third grade — even big Charlie! 


Mrs. Goose and Black Cat 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Scarsdale, New York 


Or: day Mrs. Goose said to 
herself, “I'm tired of eating here all 
alone by myself in my little house. 
I’m going out to buy my dinner at 
the restaurant.” 

So she put on her hat and her 
red shawl; she got some money out 
of her old tin box and started off. 

She walked along the road feel- 
ing very pleased and clever. She 
looked forward to a nice dinner at 
the Animaltown restaurant. “I’ve 
cooked meals for my old bird self 
for a long time now,” said Mrs. 
Goose, as she plodded along. 

It was a warm summer day, and 
she was quite hot by the time she 
reached the restaurant. She sat 
down at one of the little tables and 
looked at the menu card. 

“HOT BREAD PUDDING,” 
read Mrs. Goose. “Well, I cer- 
tainly don’t want that.” 

There was a little bell on the 
table; she rang it, and a waiter 
came. He was a tall squirrel, with 
an apron on. 

“I don’t want hot bread pud- 
ding,” said Mrs. Goose, smiling at 
him. “I’m so hot already.” 

“Very well,” said the waiter. 
“Ring again, when you have de- 
cided what you do want.” 


Mrs. Goose said, “Thank you, | 
will,” and the waiter went away. 
She looked at the card again. 

“CUSTARD PIE WITH RAIL 
SINS,” she read. “Well, I don’t 
want that.” And she rang the bell 
again. 

The tall squirrel came back. He 
looked a little surprised. 

“I don’t want custard pie,” said 
Mrs. Goose, very sweetly. 

“Well, you don’t have to have 
it, madam; decide what you do 
want! Try not to ring the bell.” 

“All right,” Mrs. Goose prom- 
ised. “Ill try.” 

She looked at the menu card, and 
read, “ “FRIED CARROTS.’ No, 
I don’t want fried carrots. Cer- 
tainly not.” 

She rang the bell again, quite 
hard. 

But the waiter did not come. He 
was tired of coming. 

Mrs. Goose waved the bell in 
the air, harder and harder. 

This time the waiter came. 
“Well,” he said, “have you decided 
what you want?” 

Now the Black Cat from Green 
Street was in the restaurant, too. 
He was bent over a bowl, and his 
black eyes shone in the dark corner. 
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“What's that the Black Cat's 
eating?” Mrs. Goose asked the tall 
squirrel. 
“Oh, that? 
slump.” 
‘““What’s blueberry slump?” 
“A soft pudding with a sauce.” 
“Is it good?” 
“Oh, yes; just look at the Black 
Cat! He thinks so.” 


“Well,” said Mrs. Goose, after 
a minute, “I must have some blue- 
berry slump, too. Please bring me 
a large bowl of it.” 

She sat and waited, feeling very 
pleased about her order, and soon 
the waiter came back. “I’m sorry,” 
he said, “but there isn’t any more 
blueberry slump. The Black Cat 
has it all.” 

“Oh, dear me, what shall I do?” 
said Mrs. Goose. “I must have 
some blueberry slump. Why, the 
minute I came into the restaurant 
I knew it was the very thing I 
wanted. Couldn’t you make some 
more?” 

“Well, wait here,” said the 
waiter. “Ill go and see.” 

Very soon he came back. “Yes,” 
he told Mrs. Goose, “theyll make 
you some more.” 

‘How long will it take?” 

“Oh, about half an hour.” 

“All right,” said Mrs. Goose, 
“TIl just sit here.” 

Just then the Black Cat from 
Green Street finished and walked 
by her table, licking his whiskers. 

“Hello,” said Mrs. Goose. 
the blueberry slump good?” 

“Oh, very,” said Black Cat. 

“Tm going to have some, too,” 
Mrs. Goose told him. “They are 
making it for me, fresh.” 

“You are very fortunate,” said 
Black Cat. 

Mrs. Goose waited and waited. 
She began to feel a little sleepy. 
There was no one else in the res- 
taurant, no one she could talk to. 
She put her head down on the 
table, and very soon she was fast 
asleep. 

Suddenly there was a bang in the 
kitchen. Mrs. Goose sat up straight. 
“Mercy me,” she said, “what was 
that? Where am I? Oh, now I re- 
member. I am here in the restaur- 
ant, waiting.” 


That's blueberry 


Mrs. Goose put her head down 
again; but almost at once she felt 
herself being poked. 

“Wake up, madam,” said the 
waiter. “Here it is.” 

“Here what is?” asked Mrs. 
Goose. 

“Your blueberry slump.” 

“In that bowl?” 

“Yes, in this bowl.” 

“Well,” Mrs. Goose told him, 
“T have waited so long that I am 
tired. Your chair is hard. I have 
sat still for so many minutes that 
I want to move around. I think I'll 
take my slump home and eat it; it 
will taste better at my little old 
table in my little old chair. May I 
do that, Mr. Squirrel?” 

“Tll ask the manager,” said the 
squirrel, and off he ran. 

“He says you may,” he told her, 
“if you bring the bowl right back.” 

“T will,” Mrs. Goose promised, 
and she took the bowl of slump and 
marched out. 

At home in her little straight 
chair she tucked a napkin under her 
goose chin and began to eat. “Why 
did I go to that restaurant, any- 
way?” she asked herself. “Oh, I 
remember! I said to myself that I 
had always eaten here alone — and 
here I am again, eating alone! 
Well, the slump is very good.” 

She ate it, and washed the bowl 
and started back to the restaurant, 
carrying it under her wing. On the 
way she met Black Cat. 

“Oh, hello,” he said. ““That looks 
like a blueberry slump bowl.” 

“Tt is,” said Mrs. Goose. “I took 
it home to eat.” 

“Eat the bowl?” 

“No, eat the slump,” Mrs. Goose 
told him. 

“Did you like it?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Goose. 

Black Cat began to laugh. 


“Say that again,” he said. 

“Say what?” 

“Say, “Oh, yes!” ” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Goose. 

Black Cat laughed even harder. 

“What are you laughing at?” 
she asked him. 

“Your mouth’s all blue, inside!” 

“Say that again,” Mrs. Goose 
asked him. 

‘Say what again?” 

“Say, “Your mouth’s all blue, in- 
side!’ 

“Your mouth’s all blue —” be- 
gan Black Cat, but Mrs. Goose 
was laughing so hard that she had 
to sit down on a stone. 

“What are you laughing at?” 

“Your mouth’s all blue, too,” 
she told him. “Your tongue is blue 
—and you have a row of little 
blue teeth — you're a sight!” 

They laughed and laughed, with 
their mouths open wide; and after 
a while Mrs. Goose asked, ““What 
did I have this bowl under my 
wing for?” 

“Don’t you remember?” 

“No.” 

“Mrs. Goose 

She ate some juice 

The juice was blue 

The slump was, too,” 
recited Black Cat. 

“Oh, now I remember,” said 
Mrs. Goose. “Tl run right along 
to the restaurant.” 

“And I’m going with you,” said 
Black Cat. 

“Why?” 

“It’s almost teatime, and we're 
going to have some more of it.” 

‘Some more of what?” 

“SLUMP, of course,” said Black 
Cat. “Come on — Blue-Mouth!” 

“Blue - Mouth yourself,” said 
Mrs. Goose. 


But she came. 


CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 


Every public school should have its 
own Child Guidance Clinic, that cares 
for health, behavior problems and educa- 
tional adjustment of children. Retarda- 
tion, acceleration and maladjustment cases 
must be met if the school is to justify 
itself as a social institution. Such a 
School Clinic will deal in a scientific and 
effective manner with all ordinary mat- 


ters of maladjustment in discipline, be- 
havior and guidance. 

The public school is becoming a new 
institution through the development of 
more scientific interest in the school, new 
curricula with social attitudes and obliga- 
tions, and modern demands for more 
efficient training of teachers. Educators 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The Holdens Build A House 


A Story Project 


By RUTH SHARKEY GILLESPIE 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 


Chapter Three 


Bevore long they were all en- 
joying a delicious luncheon. Lamb 
chop, fresh green peas, and a big 
baked potato. A cool green salad, 
and a big piece of Aunt Mollie’s 
cake. There was hardly room for 
the final glass of milk. 

“You make the best cake, Aunt 
Mollie,” said Tommy. 

“If that’s a hint for another 
piece,” laughed his mother, “you 
can stop right there.” 

“Luncheon at Aunt Mollie’s is 
always a party,” said Mary. 

“We'll have lots of parties,” 
promised her aunt, “when I have 
you for neighbors.” 

“Ummm,” said Mary, enjoying 
her last crumb. “That's the nicest 
thing about Brookland; we'll be 
near you.” 

“Is that a compliment to me or 
to the cake?” laughed Aunt Mollie. 

“Both,” said Tommy. 

“Oh, the kitten!” exclaimed their 
aunt suddenly. “I almost forgot the 
poor kitten. I shut her up when I 
heard that Duke was coming. 
Would you like to see her?” 

“T didn’t know you had a cat, 
Mollie,” said Mrs. Holden. 

“I didn’t have one until last 
week. The poor kitten hasn't even 
a name yet.” 

“Let’s give her a name,” sug- 
gested Mary. 

“Let's see her first,” said Tommy. 

Aunt Mollie went to get the 
kitten. 

“What a beauty!” cried mother 
as she returned. “She is so lovely, 
you should call her Duchess.” 

“Hold on to Duke,” said Aunt 
Mollie to Mary. 

“But Duke likes kittens,” said 
Mary. “Besides, he’s only a puppy. 
Let’s put them out on the grass and 
watch them play together.” 

“Perhaps the kitten doesn’t like 
puppies,” suggested mother. 


“Don’t worry about the kitten,” 
said Aunt Mollie. “She can take 
care of herself.” 


Out of doors went Tommy and 
Mary, one carrying the kitten and 
the other the puppy. The kitten 
was no sooner put on the grass than 
away she went, across the lawn and 
up the nearest tree, like a squirrel. 
Duke raced after her. At the foot 
of the tree he stopped and made lit- 
tle whimpering sounds as if begging 
her to come down. 


Daddy appeared back again, just 
in time to hear all the laughter. 

“Well,” he called, “the Holdens 
have bought a lot.” 

“Come in then and have your 
lunch,” said Aunt Mollie, hurrying 
into the house. 

When she had brought in warm 
food for Mr. Holden, the family 
sat down again in the dining-room. 

““Now tell me — what kind of a 
house are you going to build on 
your lot?” asked Aunt Mollie. 

““We haven't decided that yet,” 
said Mr. Holden. “Don’t you think 
we've done enough for one day?” 

“We certainly have,” agreed 
Mother. “And we have a long ride 
back to the beach. As soon as you 
have finished, John, we must be on 
our way. Thank Aunt Mollie, chil- 
dren, for that delicious luncheon.” 

Later, to a chorus of “Thank 
you” and “Goodby”, children and 
puppy were bundled into the car, 
and off the Holden family started. 

All the way home Daddy and 
Mother and even Tommy talked 
about houses. They pointed .out 
ones they liked and the ones they 
didn’t like. Mary heard about brick 
houses and wooden houses, but she 
didn’t pay much attention. Daddy 
was explaining to Tommy about 
hard woods and soft woods. It 
sounded interesting but she was 
sleepy. Sometime later she could ask 
Tommy to tell her all about it. 


Right now she didn’t care. The 
puppy was sleepy, too. 

Just before they reached the 
shore Mary heard Tommy talking 
excitedly about a white house with 
green blinds. Mother seemed to 
like that, too. 

“Any kind of house they pick 
out will please me,” thought Mary. 

Building a new house was won- 


derful. 


Chapter Four 


Ox: evening after supper, Mr. 
Holden set up the bridge table and 
put on it some fresh sheets of paper 
and several newly sharpened pen- 
cils. 

“Come on, Tommy. A chair for 
your sister and one for yourself,” 
he said. 

“What are we going to do?” 
asked Mary. 

“Play a game,” replied her father. 

Mary wriggled into the chair 
Tommy placed for her. 

‘Isn't mother going to play?” 
asked Tommy. 

“From the side lines,” answered 
Mr. Holden. “Your mother will be 
the coach and the referee.” 

“Gee,” said Tommy, “in a real 
game nobody could be both.” 

“Nevertheless, this is a_ real 
grown-up game,” asserted Mr. 
Holden. 

“What's the name of it?” asked 
Mary. 

“It’s called “Planning a house’,” 
said her father. 

“Oh, goody,” exclaimed Mary, 
all enthusiasm. 

For several days now, nothing, 
it seemed, had been done about the 
new house the Holdens were going 
to build. Of course daddy had been 
busy about something he called 
deeds, for the new lot of land, and 
he had talked with mother about an 
architect, whatever that was. Now 
they were getting down to business. 
Plans were to be made. 

“Draw a big square on your 
sheet of paper,” directed Mr. Hol- 
den. “That is for the first floor. 
Now, mother, what do you want 
downstairs?” 

“A big wide hall. Living room 
or one side, dining room and 
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kitchen on the other,” said mother, 
promptly. 

“Zing,” said daddy, drawing two 
lines right down the middle for the 
hall, and then another line to divide 
one side in halves for the dining 
room and kitchen. Mary laughed 
and copied what her father had 
done, but Tommy had a question. 

“Which side do you want the 
kitchen on, mother?” 


“Where it will get the morning 
sun,” answered Mrs. Holden. 


“Gee!” Tommy was puzzled. 
“How do you figure that out?” 

“We'll just make a note of it and 
the architect will figure it out,” 
said Mr. Holden. “That's his job.” 


Tommy painstakingly labelled his 
drawing: living room, dining room, 
kitchen with morning sun. 

‘“Now what, mother?” he asked 
as he finished labelling the hall. 

“Stairs that turn,” said his 
mother gaily. 

Here was another puzzle. 

“Turn?” said Tommy. 

“With a landing,” explained 
father. “Stairs that go half way 
up to a landing, turn, and continue 
to the top.” 

“Oh,” said Tommy. 

“What for?” asked Mary. 

“So you won't fall down a long 
straight flight and bump your pretty 
nose,” teased father. 

Mother smiled. “‘I like them bet- 
ter that way, the hall looks pret- 
tier,” she said. 

“Okay,” said Tommy. 
do we draw stairs?” 

“We don’t,” said father. “We'll 
let the architect do that, too.” 

So Tommy just added stairs that 
turn under the word hall. 

about upstairs?” 

Mary, watching her father and 
Tommy, drew another square just 
like the first one on her sheet of 
paper. 

“Same wide hall.” Mother 
seemed to know just what she 
wanted. “Bathroom at the back 
of it and two bedrooms on each 
side.” 

“Whoa,” said father, “too much 
all at once.” 

““Here’s the hall,” said Tommy, 
“and here’s the bathroom.” 


“Here are two bedrooms on one 
side,” said father. 

“And two on the other side,” 
added Mary, understanding the 
plan now. This was fun! “One 
for Tommy and one for me, one for 
mother and daddy and one for 
Aunt Mollie when she stays all 
night.” 

“She won't have to stay all night 
now, silly,” said Tommy. “We're 
going to live right in the same 
town.” 


“Maybe she'll want to just the 
same,” defended Mary. 


“Is that all?” asked Tommy, di- 
viding up his square. 

“Except for a dozen little details 
like doors and windows, plumbing 
and electric outlets, and those big 
deep closets mother wants in every 
room,” laughed his father. 


“Gee,” said Tommy for the third 
time, beginning to get an idea of all 
the planning that lay behind the 
building of a house. 

“We'll let the architect do all 
that,” said Mary, airily. 

“Td like to know how to do it 
myself,” said Tommy. “It must be 
fun to be an architect and plan 
houses. I think I'd like to be one 
when I grow up.” 

“It is interesting work,” agreed 
Mr. Holden. 

Mary had more immediate prob- 
lems. “Which room is going to be 
mine?” she asked. 

“Better give you the one over 
the kitchen, so that the morning 
sun will come in and wake you up, 
sleepy head,” teased father. 

“Wait until the architect shows 
us the finished plans,” promised 
mother, “‘and you can help in choos 
ing your own rooms. You can help 
in the selection of the wall paper 
for your rooms, too, and in plan- 
ning cupboards for your toys.” 

“Say, dad, aren’t we going to 
have a room for our toys down cel- 
lar?” asked Tommy. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Holden. “A 
place where you can lay out your 
electric trains, and room for some 
table tennis.” 

“T don’t want my toys down cel- 
lar,” said Mary. “I want them all 
up in my own room.” 


“Okay,” said Tommy, “all the 
more room for us then, dad.” 

Duke, who had been curled up 
under the bridge table, came out for 
a big stretch and a yawn. “Guess 
Duke is right, children,” said Mr. 
Holden. “It’s long past everyone's 
bed time, even mine!” 

“Gee,” said Tommy once again, 
looking at the clock, “I promised 
the fellows I'd get an early start in 
the morning. We're going over to 
West Beach on our bikes,” he ex- 
plained. “May I pack a few sand- 
wiches, mom?” 

“Hop along to bed. I'll take care 
of the sandwiches,” promised his 
mother. 


The tide will be high early, and 
I'm going to have a swim before 
breakfast. Come on, pup,” said 
Mary. 

“Not many more days at the 
beach,” Mr. Holden reminded them. 
“Better make the most of them. 
Mother and I will work a bit longer 
on these plans. But we'll be up- 
stairs before you are asleep.” 

“Oh, no you won't, sir,” said 
Tommy. “Tl be asleep in two 
minutes!” 


PROJECT 


B. Selection of the type of house 
Points to be considered: 


1. Number of rooms in relation to 
size of family 


tv 


Arrangement of rooms, in rela- 
tion to 


a. Personal preference 
b. Position of the house on the lot 


(To be continued ) 


Genealogy in the Classroom 


Tue class was reading Robin Hood. 
The teacher was writing sentences on the 
board under the hero’s name. 

Suddenly a boy asked, “Is he related 
to Red Riding Hood?” 

The class laughter silenced him for a 
minute. 

Then he said, “Well, I thought he 
might be her father or something. It’s 
the same last name, and they both lived 
in the woods.” 


— RACHEL RILEY 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Safety from September to September! 


A Play. 


Characters 


As many children as desired may be used 
to represent the safety lessons 
for each month. 


Setting 


The play may be given in any schoolroom 
during any month of the year. 


SCENE 1 


SEPTEMBER 


(A group of children enter carrying 
school books, etc., on their way to 


school. ) 


First CHILD. Remember the rule 
We learn at school — 
“When crossing the street, 
Use eyes, ears, and feet.” 


(The children look both ways, listen 
carefully, then cross the stage. Before 
they leave they sing the following song 
to the tune of ‘America the Beautiful.” ) 


CHILDREN. 
As you start off to school each day 
Please think of what we say. 
Look out for cars, look out for lights, 
Cross streets the proper way. 
The policeman is a friend to you 

and helps you get across, 

So help him out, each one of you, 
So there will be no loss! 


SCENE 2 


OCTOBER 


(The children enter dressed in gro- 
tesque hallowe’en costumes. They carry 
jack-o’-lanterns, and all are talking and 
laughing. A boy enters from opposite 
side carrying soap, water, knife and 
matches. ) 

Boy. If all you children want to see what 
you have never seen, 
Just come with me, and I'll show to 
you a perfect Hallowe'en. 
I'm going to put on all the win- 
dows, soap and soap and soap! 
And I'm going to ring in false 
alarms and have a grand good 
time, I hope! 

I may even set some little fires and 
ring the church bells, too! 

Just come with me and I'll show 
you all the damage I can do. 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 
Walpole, Massachusetts 


(The rest of the children shake their 
heads. ) 


CHILDREN (emphatically ). 

No! No! No! we will not go! 

You come with us instead. 

We're dressed for a party from tip 
to toe, 

At the home of Betty and Ned. 

There'll be plenty of stunts and a 
thrilling game, 

And if you accept, you'll be glad 
that you came. 

There you'll break no laws and have 
more fun. 

Come on! Let’s go! We must be on 
the run! 


(The boy listens carefully.) 


Boy. O. K., I guess I'll join you people. 
I might have trouble climbing a 


steeple. 

I might have to pay for damage 
done. 

Come on, everybody! Let’s run, 
run, run! 


(All leave the stage, shouting merrily.) 
CHILDREN (together). 
Hallowe’en’s the time for fun! 
Come on, everybody, run, run, run! 


SCENE 3 


NOVEMBER 


(Boys enter in football togs carrying 
footballs. ) 
First Boy. 
How about a little game? 
The goal can be the street. 


SECOND Boy. 
O. K., I suppose, if you want to get 
lame, 
When a car or a truck you might 
meet. 
THIRD Boy. 
But there’s no other place unless we 
hike 
To the playground we all like. 
FourTH Boy. 
Fellows, it’s worth the walk, I guess, 
To save our lives, perhaps, 
For what's a hike more or less 
To us strong and husky chaps? 
(They leave the stage, agreeing. ) 


Boys (together). 
We'll go to the playground for our 
game. 


That is where we belong, 
For Safety First means just the same 
Be it said in poem or song. 


SCENE 4 


DECEMBER 


(Enter a group of girls dressed for 
skating, carrying skates, and swaying to 
the tune, “Drink to Me only with Thine 
Eyes.’’ ) 

GIRLS (singing). 

We want to skate where it is safe 
and where it’s not too deep! 

We want to skate where the police- 
men say it’s safe to skate. 

The sign will tell when it is safe, 

And then we'll meet you there. 

It will be nice to skate on ice, and 
we shall have our share. 


First GIRL. 
There are two ponds where we can 
skate. 
We'd better take the nearer for we 
are late! 


SECOND GIRL. 
You mean the one where there are 
so many holes? 
You'd surely drown in spite of grap- 
pling poles! 
THIRD GIRL. 
It’s skating I want, not swimming 
under ice. 
I'll take the safe pond; it’s really 
quite nice! 
FouRTH GIRL. 
The policeman put a sign on the 
deeper one 
Which says it’s unsafe for every 
one! 
(together). 
We'll all take the safe pond and 
have a good time. 


The trip to get there is worth the 
dime! 


SCENE 5 


JANUARY 


(A group of boys and girls enter with 
sleds, ready for a coast.) 
First Boy. 
Did you hear about the coasting up 
on Common Street? 


— 
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They say it is so icy it really can’t 

be beat. 
First GIRL. 

Why, Tommy, that is not the street 

Where we are allowed to coast. 

The policeman said for us to meet 

On the street with the sign on the 
post! 


First Boy. 

Oh, yes, I do remember now. 

It says, “Children Coasting. Street 
Closed.” 

And it started quite a row! 

But now the grown-ups understand 

That children need a piece of land 

Where they can coast or play each 
day 

Without being in the auto’s way. 


CHILDREN (together). 
So let us all start for the hill 
Where we need not worry or fret, 
Where we can stay and coast until 
Long after the sun has set! 


SCENE 6 


FEBRUARY 


(A group of children, divided into 
three sections, appear. As few as two 
may be in a group. They all carry skis.) 
First GROUP. 

We are beginners, just learning to 
ski. 

So we choose a hill that’s very wee. 

“Don’t try the jumps,” our parents 
beg, 

“We wouldn't have you break a 
leg!” 

SECOND GROUP. 


We try the larger hill quite near, 
For we were beginners this very last 


year. 

We still fall down and get a few 
bumps, 

But the fun is so great we don't 
mind the lumps. 


THIRD GROUP. 

We've practiced our skiing so very 
much, 

We've learned to take the jumps 
and such. 

We seldom fall but when we do 

We laugh at ourselves and start 

anew. 


SCENE 7 


MARCH 


(Children enter with roller skates on 
their arms. Two children step aside while 
the rest sing to the chorus of “Jingle 
Bells.” One of the two is bandaged on the 
knee; the second has a bandage on his 


head. ) 


CHILDREN (singing). 
Roller skates! 


Roller skates! 
Skating all the way! 
Oh, what fun it is to skate 
Right in our own driveway! 
(Repeat. ) 
(The two children then come for- 


ward. ) 


Two CHILDREN (together). 
Weare the ones who used the street, 
Skating away our friends to meet. 
First CHILD. 
The car hit me. 
The truck hit her. 
It hurt my knee. 


SECOND CHILD. 
My head aches, sir! 


Two CHILDREN (together). 
So now we leave the street for cars, 
For so many bumps give us sad scars. 


SCENE 8 
APRIL 


(Two children enter with bicycles. 


One bicycle is broken and shabby; the 
other is shiny and new.) 


Boy (with broken bicycle). 
I rode this bike on the sidewalk one 
day, 
And bumped right into a tree. 
The lady walking had the right of 
way — 
There was no room for me. 
The policeman said it was all my 
fault — 
I was acting against the rule. 
No one was sorry I had to halt, 
Not even my friends at school! 
Boy (with shiny bicycle). 
This is my bike, so shiny and new. 
I've had it almost a year. 


But I know how to use it and what 
to do 

In trafhc far and near. 

I stop at the lights, obey the sign, 

I put out my hand and I keep in 
line. 

And, just as all the grown-ups do, 

I try to avoid bad accidents, too! 


SCENE 9 


MAY 


(Boys enter in baseball uniforms, car- 
rying bats and balls. ) 


Boys (reciting together). 

Bats can be used to break all glass. 

Bats can knock you out. 

Bats can smash most things in class, 

I'm sure you will not doubt. 

But the bats we have right here to- 
day 

Are only for one use. 

They're only for our baseball play 

And never receive abuse. 

We go to the field just out of 
town — 
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We hit the homers there. 

Our balls go up, our balls go down, 

But injuries are rare. 

So, come and watch us, come and 
cheer! 

Rah, rah! Baseball time is here! 


SCENE I0 


JUNE 


(Children enter with picnic lunch box- 
es, first-aid kits, water canteens, etc.) 
CHILDREN (reciting together). 

We're off for a picnic, so very gay, 

To the woods and lakes just for to- 
day. 

We have no fear of starving. 

We shall not die of thirst. 

There will be no meat for carving. 

We need not dread the worst. 

We've taken along some water, 

We've taken along some food. 

Our kit contains what it ought to, 

And we're all in a rollicking mood. 

(Together they go off stage, singing to 
tune, “Tramp, Tramp,” etc.) 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, we all are 
marching, 

Marching on to camp ahead. 
Tra-la-la, etc. 

(Final words heard off stage.) 


SCENE II 


JULY 
(A group enters wearing bathing suits 
or costumes simulating them.) 
CHILDREN (together). 
We've come to tell you the how, 
when and where, 
And all about swimming, here and 
there. 
First CHILD. 
Swim in, not out. 
No need to shout. 
SECOND CHILD. 
One hour after eating 
Is the time for meeting. 
THIRD CHILD. 
If you dive in shallow water, 
You'll be a wiser daughter. 
FOURTH CHILD. 
Swim not alone, swim with others. 
You'll save the worry of fathers and 
mothers! 
TOGETHER. 
Learn to swim the Red Cross Way— 
You'll save a life perhaps some day. 


SCENE 


AUGUST 


(Children enter, bearing paddles, oars 
and possibly a small boat, and singing 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Geography Begins at Home 


Any method that tends to present 
geography as a unit, rather than as 
countless separate states and countries, 
is worth using in the schoolroom. The 
more novel the method, the more effect- 
ive it is likely to be. 

A splendid point of departure for the 
study of geography as a whole is found 
in your local newspaper, and more espe- 
cially in an edition carrying a large 
amount of advertising for a city-wide 
sale or particular season. 

Choose an advertisement for a local 
store; start the discussion with asking 
how many pupils know where the store 
is located. Follow up with a question as 
to how many have been in the store, and 
encourage them to tell about their visit. 
Within a few minutes you will have all 
the interest you can possibly use. The 
only remaining problem lies in directing 
that interest. 

Select a product prominently displayed 
in the advertisement, and turn the dis- 
cussion to it. Seek for suggestions from 
the pupils as to where and how it is 
made, or may be made, how far it has 
traveled to your city and by what means 
of transportation, how it differs from 
what was available in their grandparents’ 
time or from what is being used for sim- 
ilar purposes in other countries even to- 
day. Allow the imagination to have full 
play, and in a very short time the one 
product will have led you to the far cor- 
ners of the world and to the far reaches 
of history. 

When interest lags, you need only pick 
another product, or another advertise- 
ment, and set out on an entirely new line 
of thought. As the lines cross and re- 
cross, the children learn how the geog- 
raphy of the entire earth is closely woven 
together. Without being told, they real- 
ize why you must study the far parts 
fully to appreciate and understand those 
that are near. 

Just an ordinary newspaper can thus 
take geography far above and beyond a 
study of separate facts and ideas, and 
bring it to a level where the pupils will 
want to study every state and every 
country so that they can know all about 
their own. 


— GEORGE M. Dopson 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


A Hallowe’en Witch Favor 


There are different times during 
the school year when a teacher can make 
the children happy by giving them a 
treat. 

At one Hallowe'en I made favors 


which delighted the children very much. 
When I saw their smiling faces, it was 
worth all the time and effort I spent. 
Trusting that my idea may be useful to 
other teachers I am passing it on. 
The materials needed are: 
6” x 9” black construction or 
poster paper 
a few scraps of orange poster 
paper 
4” diameter cooky (preferably a 
dark-colored one) 
one orange 
small amount of powdered sugar 
frosting 


To construct, make a three-cornered 
witch’s cap from the black paper. Cut 
cats, bats, crescents, etc., from the orange 
poster paper and paste on the cap. 
Fasten the cap on the orange by pins 
or toothpicks. With black crayola make 
eyes, nose and mouth on the orange. 
Put a small amount of powdered sugar 
frosting in the center of the cooky, 
then press the orange on the frosting 
forming the frosting in the shape of a 
collar. This fastens the orange to the 
cooky base. 

Now take a look at your witch. Can 
you blame the children for smiling? 

- GERALDEAN Horn, 
Montezuma, Iowa 


At Dismissal Time in the 
Kindergarten 


Te confusion at the door of the 
kindergarten room during dismissal, often 
ends the session on a note of frantic 
disorder, guaranteed to destroy the effects 
of a harmonious morning. Unwise as it 
is for mothers to enter the room while 
children are struggling with difficult 
winter wraps, it is utterly impossible for 
any of them to watch her child feebly 
tug a stubborn legging, as if exhausted, 
without hurrying to help. But twenty- 
five mothers all hurrying to the aid of 
twenty-five offspring is a situation we 
would just as soon avoid. So it is well 
to be near the door during the first week 
of school, where you can forestall any 
would-be entrants with a pleasant, “If 
you wait outside, he will be ready soon.” 

Here is an opportunity—a group of 
mothers waiting in the hall with noth- 
ing of interest but the small fry on the 
other side of the window. A certain good 
arrangement will allow them to see with- 
out being seen—a door curtain of net or 
theatrical gauze placed at the window 
on rods with a good deal of fullness. 
Through this adults may look, without 
detection or self-consciousness on the 


part of the children. 


To occupy their minds during the short 
period of waiting, as well as to explain 
principles, aims, and methods which they 
are witnessing in the kindergarten work, 
post quotations or short paragraphs from 
the latest educational periodicals. These 
may be printed neatly in manuscript writ- 
ing on white drawing paper and mounted 
on various colored papers, to attract at-. 
tention. It is possible to paste these di- 
rectly on the wall, with a very tiny dab 
of paste in each corner, but better to re- 
quisition and use a small bulletin board, 
to be placed about eye level. It is well to 
guard against including too much at one 
time; a single quotation, changed often, is 
effective. The following are suggestions 
of the type of reading to use: 

Education should be to the human soul 
what sculpture is to the block of marble. 

There was a child went forth every 
day: 

And the first object he looked upon, 
that object he became; 

And that object became part of him 
for the day, or a certain part of the 
day, or for many years, or stretching 
cycles of years. 

Walt Whitman. 

The educated man is a man with 
certain subtle, spiritual qualities which 
make him calm in adversity, happy 
when alone, just in his dealings, 
rational and sane in all affairs of life. 


Ramsay MacDonald. 


We should not be justified in con- 
cluding that a child is “bad” merely 
because he fails to understand the ad- 
vantages of social life. Rather, we 
might say that he lacks, as yet, the 
necessary wisdom ... Our task, in this 
phase of education, should be not to 
make the child “better” but to make 
him wiser. 

From Our Children in a Chang- 
ing World, Erwin Wexberg and 
Henry Fritsch. 

For added attraction use photographs 
of children in action or, if you have 
them, actual snapshots of your group. 

This scheme has worked successfully 
to interest parents, as well as casual 
passers, in the work and aims of the 
kindergarten and is an influence for 
building parent codperation. 


Picture Collections 


Pictures play such an important réle 
in the teaching of pre-school children 
that it takes careful management to 
store the quantities which one has for 
convenient use. 

Tirst let us plan space for the small 
ones, most of which are mounted on 9g- 
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by-12-inch paper. If it is impossible to 
have a box made by a carpenter or handy 
parent, a small wooden packing-box may 
be secured, painted and placed open- 
side-up in the too-generous foot space 
under your desk. Partitions of three- 
ply wood may be added and are help- 
ful until your collection fills the box well 
enough for the pictures to stand up- 
right. 

When sorting the pictures into groups 
according to subjects, you will probably 
wish to do your own planning. This is 
a possible grouping: Airplanes, Animals 
(wild), Animals (domestic), Animals 
(pets), Babies, Birds, Boats, Buildings, 
Circus, Children (in action), Farm, 
Fish, Flowers, Foreign, Holidays, Home, 
Humorous, Landscapes, Nature, Nursery 
Rhymes, Old Fashioned, Processes, 
Stories, Transportation, Winter, and 
Miscellaneous. To separate these groups, 
use pieces of oak tag 10 by 15 inches, 
marked in the upper corner with the 
subject. This makes a picture collection 
so convenient of access that when an 
unexpected question comes up, you will 
be able to find any picture you own in 
a few seconds. 

When a child is intensely interested 
in a subject, such as the Circus, he 
may easily be given the whole group of 
circus pictures with the suggestion that 
if he puts them in a straight pile when 
he is through, they will be ready to put 
back in the cabinet. He may be asked 
to choose some and bring them to the 
group meeting to share with the other 
children. 

A similar holder will take care of the 
12-by-18-inch mountings but must be 
planned to accommodate fewer and larger 
pictures. 

The space for posters, some 22 by 40 
inches, is a problem. These give color 
and interest to a room but are usually so 
difficult to get at that often they are not 
used. A narrow rack, parallel to the 
wall and made of slats, may be attached 
in the back of a bookcase, locker 
shelves, or the inside of a closet door. 
This will hold about twenty posters, de- 
pending on the width it is possible tu 
leave. Each poster should be mounted 
on thin, gray cardboard to give it body. 
Through a parent or a friend in the 
printing business, it is possible to get a 
good-sized roll gratis or for a small sum. 
To mount the unwieldy things it is best 
to get down on hands and knees and 
crawl about as you work. Mark around 
each poster on the cardboard so that you 
have the exact size. Then with a large 
paint brush, spread around the edge of 
the cardboard a thin mixture of paste; 
carefully place the poster in position and 
press in large strokes from the center 
out toward the edges to avoid stretching. 
The result is a firm, lasting picture which 
others will wish to borrow, and this is a 
good test. 

A librarian, who has an exceptionally 
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fine collection of posters to lend to 
schools, says that a polite request for 
poster material on a penny postcard to a 
travel company is sufficient. Be sure to 
state the purpose and general subject and 
offer to pay any necessary postage. 

You will find an attractive, neat col- 
lection of pictures, large and small, of 
inestimable value in your work. 

— ELAINE JACOBUS, 
Trenton, N. J. 


Safety First 


In my fourth grade we do a lot of 
poster work for Safety First Study. I 
offer a prize to the child making the most 
and neatest posters throughout the year. 
Also, I consider originality in judging the 
work. I find this keeps the children alert 
to new ideas for posters and keeps the 
subject of Safety First in their minds. 

Then, the question arose as to how we 
would keep the Posters nice and clean. 
One little girl suggested that we make 
Safety First Booklets, and this we did. 
They were made the size of the construc- 
tion paper on which we make our pos- 
ters. After a poster is finished and has 
been displayed about the room for a 
time, it is put in the booklet. In this way 
it does not become soiled or wrinkled. 
Moreover, I find the children are eager to 
show their booklets to visitors and friends. 


— IsABEL SLOAN, 
Kenton, Ohio. 


Weather Chart 


Tue children became very much in- 
terested in the weather trends when we 
filled in our weather chart every morn- 
ing. I covered a large piece of cardboard 
with brown wrapping paper and on this 
chart I printed the following: 

Today is 

The air is 

The sun is 


> 1937: 
The sky is 
The wind is 


Below the weather chart we placed a 

box containing: 

The months of the year. 

The days of the week. 

Numbers from 1 to 31. 

The words: cool, cold, hot, warm. 

The words: clear, not clear. 

The words: shining, not shining. 

The words: blowing, not blowing. 


In the upper center of the chart was 
a calendar sheet for the month; in lower 
center, a seasonal picture. 


Poem Book 


Tue children have access on our 
Reading Table to a poem book made 
up of typewriter copies of the poems 
required for our grade. They are 
mounted on colored pieces of tag board 
and placed in a loose leaf notebook. 
The children read the poems when they 


have finished their regular seatwork, 
and many of them have acquired a large 
repertoire of childhood rhymes inde- 
pendently. 


Phonics Device 


On cards of tag board, size 9 x 12, 
are printed the families most commonly 
used in Second Grade Phonics. A square 
is cut out beside each sound and thread 
is sewn on the back of the card. Con- 
sonants and blends are printed on long 
strips of tab board, cut the same size as 
the square on the large piece. The strips 
are pulled through the threads, and the 
children write or say the words that the 
sounds produce. They do not raise their 
hands or write words when the combi- 
nation does not make one. This device 
provides a good independent activity. 

— LUCILLE M. VAN LOH, 
Rapid City, So. Dak. 


An Arithmetic Game 


A came which provides good drill 
work is our Number Game. 

Each blackboard is divided, with a long 
ruler, into spaces for examples. The lines 
extend from the top to the bottom of the 
board. 

These spaces are then numbered 
alternately 1, 2; 1, 2; 1, 2, until each 
section has been numbered. Examples in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, di- 
vision, or just the addition and multipli- 
cation combinations, are written in the 
spaces. Only one problem is given in 
each space. 

Children are assigned to the spaces as 
numbered by their leader. At a signal 
all begin work. They face the front 
when finished and await the leader's 
inspection. He corrects the work. Each 
pupil, having a correct answer, scores 1. 

The game continues until the time al- 
lotted to it has been used. Then the 
1’s and 2's add their individual scores. 
Then the total of the 1’s is taken, and 
that of the others, also. 

The winning group erases the board 
and goes home at the head of the line. 


— Mary L. JONEs, 
Franklin, N. Y. 


Illustrating Poems 


For silent reading I sometimes use 
a special exercise. I use it in my second 
grade but it is adaptable to any grade in 
the elementary school. I cut out poems 
that would appeal to my children from 
periodicals and also from newspapers. 
The poems should be quite simple and 
deal with some concrete object in the 
child’s experience. Many times I find 
poems that are particularly useful be- 
cause they deal with our unit. I cut out 
the poems and paste them at the top of 
a 9x12 sheet of drawing paper. I usu- 
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ally have a large collection of these poems 
on hand. 

When I decide to use this lesson, I dis- 
tribute them, selecting poems suitable to 
the child’s ability to read and also with- 
in the individual’s interest and experi- 
ence. Each child receives a different 
selection, not only to read but to illus- 
trate. I have one of the best readers help 
with an occasional troublesome word. 
Each child reads his poem over many 
times in order to get everything in the 
picture. 

At the end of the period each child 
reads his poem aloud and shows his pic- 
ture. The children enjoy showing their 
illustrations. The interest of the whole 
class is very keen throughout the period 
as there are no two poems or pictures 
alike. 

Then I hang up the entire collection 
for all to read the poems and see the pic- 
tures more closely. After a few days I 
put them all together in booklet form, 
and it makes a very popular book on our 
library table. 

— EsTHER ARLASKY, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Two Helps in the Use of the 
Primary Pencils 


Most primary grades are supplied 
with large soft-lead pencils. These pen- 
cils have no erasers. Sometime during 
the second grade the children can learn 
to use erasers to advantage, but the large 
soft-lead pencil is still needed. A de- 
tached eraser causes a great deal of 
trouble. 

The penny erasers, made to fit over 
the ends of pencils, will be a close fit 
over this large-size pencil and when glued 
on to the pencil, the child has a perma- 
nent, accessible eraser. Then pencils and 
erasers are identical; so there need be no 
dispute as to ownership, no lost erasers, 
no borrowing of erasers. Such time-wast- 
ing and disturbing experiences are pre- 
vented. 

Young children frequently have a pen- 
cil chewing habit. This can be corrected 
by wrapping the pencil with a nice clean 
strip of white cloth. The child should be 
taught to codperate in the necessary treat- 
ment to break his habit. He may help in 
wrapping and sewing the cloth on his 
pencil. The dry cloth is not pleasant to 
the taste; so the little offender soon 
learns to keep the pencil out of his 
mouth. There is also embarrassment in 
using such a pencil, or taking the treat- 
ment, and this adds strength to the at- 
tempt to become rid of the bad habit. 


Safety Suggestion 
Tuis interested me in a schoolroom 
I visited recently: 
On the door through which the chil- 


dren passed when leaving for home were 
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two things: first, a poster, showing chil- things we see on our way to and from 
dren waiting, while a fast-moving car school. Let us show you where they 
went by; under that was a placard on really belong.” 

which these words were printed in large 
type: “Good-by. Look both ways before 
you cross the street.” so that all may see it. He calls out its 


-BERTHA G. RAMEsS, name distinctly before dropping it into 
Boulder, Colo. the can. 


oie The following sixteen things may be 


The children in turn advance to the 
garbage can, each holding up his article 


used: 
Duca 
Exercise on C ivic Pride and 1 Paper bags 9 Strings 
Cleanliness 2 Paper plates 10 Withered flowers 
Tuis exercise is helpful in creating 
a feeling of civic responsibility as well as 4 
teaching sanitation. Each child should ‘ shells. 
carry one of the sixteen articles listed 


Tin cans 15 Wrappers 


here. A large garbage can should be 7 
8 Cartons 16 Melon rinds 


placed in the fore part of the platform 
and the children arranged in a semi- 
circle around it. Select a boy with a good in, the spokesman again steps forward 
carrying voice as spokesman. and concludes: “Garbage does not belong 

He points to the children who hold on the streets. It makes them look dirty 
aloft their articles, and addresses the as’ and untidy. Its home is in the garbage 
sembly thus: “These are some of the ugly can. Do not throw anything on the side- 


When the last article has been dropped 


Hektograph Work Sheets for 
American Childhood Subscribers 


RECENT ruling of the U. S. Post Office Department against the 
inclusion of hektograph pages in any magazine mailed under sec- 


ond class postage has prohibited the continuance of hektograph work 
sheets in “American Childhood.” 


Realizing that many teachers who use hektograph prints find the 
“American Childhood” hektograph pages of valuable help, we have 
arranged to print four pages of the seat work lessons in hektograph 
ink from each issue of this magazine until further notice, and supply 


them on request to those of our readers who are interested in obtain- 
ing them. 


From the September issue, Pages 14, 27, 28 and 29 in hektograph 
ink, are available. 


Selections from this October issue include Pages 15, 16, 33 and 41. 


If you wish the hektograph sheets for September and October, sign 
and mail the coupon, and they will be sent to you immediately. As 


this offer is made exclusively to “American Childhood” subscribers, all 
requests must be made on coupon attached. 


Coupon for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Hektograph WORK SHEETS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY A 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


t Please send work sheets from “American Childhood”, September 
i and October projects, printed in Hektograph ink. 
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is our City. 
Let us do our part to make it clean and 
beautiful. This means you.” (pointing to 
audience). 
— MINABEL CassIDAY, 
Oakland, Calif. 


A Little Girl’s Budget 


Bouncers are like many other things 
— fine, if worked! 

Some leaders among child trainers ad- 
vocate the teaching of children to budget 
from about five years up. 

A plan they suggest is about like this: 
A mother may follow what is called a 
five-fold budget plan for little girls (it 
will work just as well for Sonny, no 
doubt). 

Begin at five to teach the child to bud- 
get her small allowance, being careful to 
help her to see that she is spending the 
allowance as she wishes or decides to do. 

First she should “give” some of it. 
And here is the finest possible teaching 
to correct any possible selfishness. Let her 
know there are others less fortunate than 
herself, and have her know also that 
father and mother also give to others. 

Then she has personal needs. So help 
her to realize that you have to pay out 
money for her small needs. As the allow- 
ance grows with her, expect her to buy 
some of the small articles she needs- 
pencils, school requirements and hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Then she should “grow” some of it. 
So her allowance may be made to cover 
the school orange, apple, etc. Let her see 
that food must be paid for, and help her 
to realize the importance of its proper 
selection. As a practical woman once 
illustrated, “Food doesn’t grow on bush- 
es; it must be worked for.” 

Of course she should “save” some. This 
is of great importance and usually lies at 
one extreme or the other. There is the 
small boy who wanted to bank every 
penny he received and expected his par- 
ents to meet all his needs. This is not a 
normal life situation, and of course the 
child must be taught that all money must 
not be hoarded. 

On the other hand many small chil- 
dren do not know what “savings” means 
and neither do they always find ovt 
about it later in life. The result is an 
appalling percentage of spendthrift peo- 
ple, who eventually die dependent on 
others. 

So let little daughter know that father 
and mother are saving, and that she must 
do so, too; and help her to find a definite 
purpose or goal toward which she may 
direct her saving. 

Lastly, she should “play” some. She 
should know that the family recreation 
may cost money and that she should 
spend some money for toys and her indi- 
vidual recreation. 
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There are the five — give, need, grow, 
save, play! A five-fold budget. And by 
the way, it serves for children up to the 
age of self-earning power. 

An easy way to start a young child 
with such a budget is to make it practical 
and real. Having five small envelopes, 
each perhaps a different color, or with 
symbolic pictures pasted on them, in 
which she apportions her small coins, 
thus having concrete evidence of the ac- 
tual division of her funds, is helpful. 

Our material possessions, our wealth, 
should be a serious responsibility, and the 
child taught accordingly, so that by ma- 
ture life the spending habits will be 
sanely, safely molded, and the child 
spared much later unhappiness and in- 
efficiency. 

— MABEL WorTH, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The Child’s Place 
To-day 


Tue child holds a unique place in 
present-day culture—he is an individual, 
a person in his own right, almost from 
the moment of birth. No other culture 
has ever put so much emphasis on the 
importance of childhood. ... 

The exceptional child is by definition 
different from the average. He may have 
physical defects, or intellectual and emo- 
tional ones; may be “backward” or “ner- 
vous.” We used to be hopeless about 
them — but to-day special teaching does 
much more for them than was believed 
possible. To-day in special institutions, 
modern methods skilfully develop each 
child to the limit of his capacity. 

If the specialized teaching methods 
used in better institutions for those with 
defects were applied in the public schools 
they would revolutionize education. In- 
stead of the child’s being put through a 
standardized training—which, in spite of 
all ‘our efforts at modernization, is what 
public school education still amounts to 
the training is adapted to the needs of 
the particular child, and the aim of the 
school is to do its best for him, instead of 
trying to fit him into its particular mold. 

WINIFRED RICHMOND, 

St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington 


King Time Man 
(Continued from page 17) 


animals, fairies, etc. As I do so I set 
the hands of the King Time Man. 
On a piece of paper the children 
write down the time. An example: 

Peter is eight years old. He lives 
with his mother and father in a house 
very near school. Peter wakes up at 
this time in the morning. (Teacher 
places hands of clock at 8 o'clock. 
Children write 8 o'clock on their pa- 
pers.) In fifteen minutes Peter is 


wide awake. (Set hands at 8.15 
o'clock. Children write 15 minutes 
after 8 o'clock.) In a very short time 
Peter is washing his hands and face. 
(Place hands at 8.20 o'clock. Chil- 
dren write 20 minutes after 8 
o'clock.) Very soon Peter is dressed 
and very tidy for a little boy. (Set 
clock hands at 8.30 o’clock. Children 
write half past 8 o'clock.) “Peter,” 
calls mother, “it is time for your 
breakfast.” (Place hands at 8.35 
o'clock. Children write 25 minutes 
to 9 o'clock.) Peter eats his breakfast 
slowly. He is at school on time. 
(Place hands at 9 o'clock. Children 


write 9 o'clock.) 


Construction of King Time Man 


Te time man is cut from a white 
pine board three-quarters of an inch 
thick, with the exception of the card rack 
which is cut from one-quarter-inch stock. 

The following dimensions are used in 
the construction: 


Crown: 4 inches high, 63/4 inches wide 
at top, and 41/4, inches wide at the 
bottom. 

Head: 71/4 inches in diameter. 

Body: 1214 inches in diameter. When 
making the layout, the head and 
body circles overlap slightly. 

Card Rack: 6 inches by 24 inches. 
Screw hooks may be used to hang 
the cards on, or the rack may be 
finished with wooden slots in 
which to insert the cards. 

Legs: 6/4 inches long and 6, inches 
wide at body, tapering to 43/4 
inches at feet. 

Feet: 6 inches wide and 1!/, inches high. 

Stand: 714 inches by 9% inches. 

Angle brace: A shelf bracket is used to 
reinforce the figure to the base. 


Child Guidance Clinie 


(Continued from page 45) 


are adopting new methods from the sci- 
ences of medicine, sociology, psychology 
and psychiatry. The school is interested 
in individual and social development of 
the pupil. ... 

The Child Guidance Clinic in the pub- 
lic school will help solve problems of fail- 
ure in school, and behavior difficulties in 
home and community, with their train of 
negative moral and social manifestations. 

The mission of the School Clinic may 
be summed up in three words, Health, 
Achievement, Behavior. Deviation on the 
part of the pupil in any of these aspects 
demands investigation, remediation and 
adjustment. 

JoHN Epwarp BENTLEY, 

The American University, Washington 
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Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have 
represented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kan- 
sas City at all times. 


Write For Catalog. 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten 
and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


Cutting, Coloring and 
Constructing 
for the Lower Grades — 


HAWAIIAN VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTS 


Easy-to-make cardboard models of Hawaiian 
houses, trees and flowers, men, women and 
children in native costumes, animals, boats, 
etc. This set makes a most attractive sand- 
table project, conveying a vivid and lasting 
impression of life and environment in our 
greatest island possession. It combines cut- 
ting, construction and coloring. Eight plates, 
11 x 14, containing fifty individual units — 
a splendid group project of unusual interest. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 60¢ 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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“EDUCATION AND NATIONAL LIFE” 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK THEME 


EDUCATION WEEK will 
be observed this year from Sunday, No- 
vember 7, through Saturday, November 
13. Its theme this year is an inspiring 
one, “Education and Our National Life”, 
and the program is built around two spe- 
cial observances of nation-wide interest. 
One day is set aside especially for the 
Horace Mann Centennial, and another 
is devoted to “Schools and the Constitu- 
tion”, in connection with the Constitu- 
tional Sesquicentennial, which will be in 
progress at that time. 

American Education Week is a time 
when, if every teacher does his part, the 
thoughts of the entire country turn to- 
ward its schools, toward a more complete 
comprehension of what the schools are 
doing and are trying to do. 

The observance of this week is spon- 
sored nationally by the National Educa- 
tion Association in codperation with the 
United States Office of Education and 
the American Legion. It is not a closed 
corporation, however. There is plenty 
of opportunity for any group friendly to 
education to have a share in this observ- 
ance and to promote the objectives of 
the week. 

Few people will, however, do anything 


about it unless the individual teacher 

does his part. On the individual teacher, 

the faculty of each school, the local 

teacher organization, and the local school 

officials rests the responsibility for seeing 

that American Education Week comes to 

life in their community. 

The complete set of themes for the 

week are as follows: 

Sunday, November 7 — Can We Edu- 
cate for Peace? 

Monday, November 8 — Buying Educa- 
tional Service 

Tuesday, November 9— The Horace 
Mann Centennial 

Wednesday, November 1o—Our Amer- 
ican Youth Problem 

Thursday, November 11 — Schools and 
the Constitution 

Friday, November 12 - 
House Day 

Saturday, November 13 — Lifelong 
Learning 


School Open 


Numerous suggestions, programs, ma- 
terials, posters and other aids can be se- 
cured, by the American Education Week- 
minded, from the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK-NOVEMBER 7-13, 1937 


General Theme 


Education and our National Life 


Buying Educational Service 


Schools and the Constitution 


School Open House Day 


Can we educate for Peace? 


Tuesday © | Wednesday 
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Youth faces the Future 


Life-long Learning 
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How Does the Teacher Begin the Year? 


From Teacher's Guide to Child Development — Manual for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 
Developed under the direction of the California Curriculum Commission, 1930. 


Bouvcarve activities come about 
only when children have freedom to pur- 
sue their real interests. The teacher does 
not say to them, “This morning we shall 
have a study of boats,” or, “We shall 
build a playhouse,” and proceed to out- 
line a series of excursions, or constructive 
and investigative enterprises which the 
group is to take up. If she should do 
this, it would be exactly the same thing 
as if she were pouring doses of arithme- 
tic, spelling, or composition down the 
unwilling —or at best, docile — throats 
of her children. 

The most important first work of the 
teacher is the creation of an atmosphere 
in which children feel free to share in 
making the plans for the class work, to 
do many things in which they are inter- 
ested, and be responsible for the welfare 
and success of the group. 


“There arefamilies andhomes where 
delightful and instructive schemes and 
employments are constantly being 
launched and engaged in together; an 
impromptu picnic, a trip to the park, 
united earning and saving to purchase 
a victrola or moving-picture machine, 


family concerts and entertainments, 
birthday parties and hearty festival 
celebrations, the decision to own a 
dog or keep chickens, with consequent 
planning and devising ways and 
means, a home library begun and de- 
veloped, an evening reading-hour. 

“Into these various plans, old and 
young throw themselves with happy 
zeal. Life in such homes is rich, vari- 
ous, and developing, and there is 
never a lack of worth while things to 
do. 

“Schools are like homes. They range 
all the way from the stiff, cold, and 
prisonlike type, where everything 
moves according to military law, to 
those in which the life closely paral- 
lels that of the home just described. 
It is out of an enriched school life 
with natural relations, vital common 
interests, spontaneous suggestions, and 
friendly codperation, that projects of 
educative value arise.”* 


A  previminary period of explora- 
tion is needed. Whether the teacher has 


in mind some definite activity upon 


which she hopes her group will embark 
at the beginning of the year, or whether 
she hopes to discover some “lead” to a 
worth while activity in their expressed 
interests she will need to plan definitely 
for a time of getting acquainted — of 
exploration — at the beginning of the 
year. In order to achieve that comrade- 
ship and spirit of codperation which is 
vital to the development of a genuine 
group purpose, teacher and pupils must 
take time to come to an understanding 
of one another. There will need to be 
provision for the following in the pro- 
gram of the first days: 


1. Times for frequent informal group 
conversations, when children tell one an- 
other about interesting experiences they 
have had during vacation. The teacher 
also shares her experiences, as one of the 
group. If definite activities for summer 
time have been planned previous to vaca- 
tion, reports of achievements, and exhi- 
bits of children’s work will be appropri- 
ate at such times. On later days, the 
children will discuss things of interest 


*Moore, Annie E. 


The Primary School. 
Houghton Mifflin, 


1925, p. 80. 
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seen on the way to school or brought in 
by someone; or will plan the work for 


the day. 


2. Much free time during the day 
when the children are given the oppor- 
tunity to explore, manipulate, and use 
all the plastic materials available. The 
teacher, meanwhile, keeps a careful 
watch over their activities, looking for 
suitable leads to worthy enterprises, re- 
cording individual interests, and evi- 
dences of individual purposes. 

It might be well for the teacher, after 
she and her group have had their first 
talk on the opening day of school, to dis- 
cuss the fact that these room materials 
are for the children’s use, and to indi- 
cate where needed tools may be found. 
(One teacher, after talking over “what 
we do at school” led her group on a little 
trip about the room, in which they ex- 
amined everything, talking meanwhile 
about the uses each had.) She could then 
give them a period of free time, to use 
in playing with or investigating what- 
ever proved of interest. This would be 
the beginning of a daily period set aside 
for playing and working with materials. 


So the child comes to school at the 
beginning of the year, is allowed time 
and treedom, and is helped to find him- 
self in this new environment. He sees 
interesting things in his schoolroom: 
blocks, wood and tools, boxes, paper, 
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paints, clay. He begins to move blocks 
and boxes around, at first apparently in 
aimlessness. Soon, however, he is build- 
ing something. A purpose is taking form. 
In this form the teacher sees reflected 
his interest and curiosity. Invariably he 
builds something which represents a part 
of the real life experiences he has had — 
a boat, a house, a fire truck, a bridge. 
The teacher talks to him and to the other 
children about what they are making. 
She tells them of boats, houses, fire trucks 
or bridges she has seen. They discuss the 
significance of these things. The ques- 
tions come, more rapidly perhaps, than 
they can be answered. Then follow dif- 
ferent activities to find out what the 
children want to know. Books are ex- 
amined for pictures; trips are taken that 
children may see for themselves; people 
outside the school are questioned. The 
teacher learns all she can of the history, 
the meaning, the use —all the cultural 
background of the objects being studied, 
so that she may be alert to lead children 
to all the possible worth while experi- 
ences in learning that they offer. 


3. Times to enjoy books and pictures. 
Books are also in the room at the begin- 
ning — picture books, largely, in the 
Kindergarten and Junior Primary rooms; 
simple story books and informational 
books in the first and later grades. There 
should be provided many opportunities 
to listen to nursery rhymes, cumulative 


tales, stories from these books, and to 
look at pictures. At these times, too, 
children should be encouraged to tell the 
stories they know, or have made up. 


4. Freedom to move about naturally 
and to talk a great deal. If the school- 
room is to be the child’s workshop, and if 
it is to stimulate mental and physical 
growth, natural moving about and nat- 
ural talking by the children are essential. 
The teacher may talk with children about 
these matters, helping them to set up 
their own standards of conduct. She 
may point out that, just as there are 
times at home when one tries to be quiet 
for the sake of other people, so here at 
school there will be times when noise will 
be disturbing to others, when one can be 
helpful by being quiet. At such times, 
one may do work that does not require 
noisy pounding, talking, or running 
about. If the children help to decide 
when such a “quiet time” is needed, they 
will more readily learn to control them- 
selves. 


T'HroucHout these times of expe- 
riencing and exploring, the teacher is a 
member of the group, learning with 
them. She identifies her purposes with 
those of the children. She studies the 
group carefully to find interests, needs, 
capacities. She is alert always to discover 
leads to worth while group activity. 
When these come she considers carefully 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its 
large, soft lead. 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle 


PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


"ALPHA 245" 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 

for the first step in writing, followed 

by PRACTICE as a _ step-down to 

the regular size pencil. 

NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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whether the proposed activity can be 
measured by the criteria for selection of 
worthy units, and rejects those activities 
which fail to meet this exacting demand. 
Meanwhile she looks ahead and strives to 
guide the children to a selection of activ- 
ities which will provide them with the 
largest contact with meaningful relation- 
ships. 


Ii. Digging in the Earth 
(Continued from page 35) 


swish, the water went splashing 
into the hole and filled it up. 

Donald looked at the water in 
his hole. And as he looked some- 
thing began to happen. Slowly, 
slowly, the water in the hole grew 
lower and lower and lower. First 
the hole was full of water, and then 
it was only half full, and pretty 
soon it had only a little bit of wa- 
ter left in it, and then pretty soon 
again, the hole had no water left in 
it at all. All the water had gone 
down into the earth. 

Donald looked into the hole. 

“Oh,” he said, “the cave is too 
wet for my bear.” He saw that the 
earth in the hole had turned to mud 
—the water had made the earth 
turn to mud. 

“My bear would get black and 
muddy in that cave,” laughed 
Donald. 

So he went to where the earth 
was dry and there he dug and he 
dug and scooped out the earth and 
scooped out some more until he had 
finished making a dry hole in the 
earth. 

And then at last he put in his 
bear, and said, ““That’s his cave!” 

(Series to be continued) 


As examples of the classroom ap- 
plication of democratic techniques, I may 
mention the activity program in elemen- 
tary schools and the seminar in higher 
schools. The activity program is designed 
to create group interest and promote 
group cooperation in organizing and us- 
ing subject materials. Constructing a dis- 
play offers many more opportunities to 
develop democratic patterns of behavior 
than the formal recitation based on an 
assignment in a textbook. And those who 
are skilled in the use of group methods 
find that the mastery of the subject mat- 
ter assigned takes much less time when 
it is motivated by a social purpose. 

— From Crucial Issues in Education by J. W. 

Studebaker, Commissioner of Education 


The Edueational Crisis 


Many voices oppose public educa- 
tion to-day. These seek to create a pub- 
lic opinion to make possible the emascula- 
tion of free, public, democratic educa- 
tion. Especially pronounced is the op- 
position to school studies which tend to 
throw light upon the causes of depres- 
sion and resulting unemployment and 
low standards of living. Evidence of the 
success of these enemies of education and 
democracy is found in teacher oath laws. 
Such gag legislation obviously is intended 
to prevent full and fair discussion of 
economic and social evils which these 
interests prefer to have ignored. None 
the less, if the schools are not to become 
a propaganda machine to teach the eco- 
nomic and political science of special in- 
terests, it is essential that they adhere to 
the ideals of American Democracy, 
vouchsafing complete freedom of discus- 
sion out of school, and the right and duty 
of the school to discuss community and 
national issues fully and frankly. Other- 
wise there will be an increase in the 
power and influence of a public opinion 
to limit public education by censoring the 
school curriculum, by further restricting 
expenditures, or by both of these means. 

Any adequate program of improve- 
ment and interpretation of American 


NOW 


public education must rest upon four 
foundation stones: 


1. Democracy —the American social 


ideal. 


. The present social scene. 


to 


3. Processes of social change and the 
relationship of public opinion and 
propaganda to social change. 

4. A long-time educational program 
for realizing the democratic ideal 
in social life with economic, politi- 
cal educational and religious free- 
dom for the American people. 

* * 

If we believe in democracy as our 
forefathers believed in it, it becomes ob- 
vious that as teachers and school admin- 
istrators we must take stock of the part 
the school must play in bringing about 
its regeneration and preservation. We 
do not know what the schools of the fu- 
ture will produce but it is evident that 
if democracy is to be preserved they 
must bring about a juncture of superior 
knowledge and experience in the solution 
of the pressing economic and _ political 
problems. 


— From The Improvement of Education: 
Its Interpretation for Democracy. Fif- 
teenth Yearbook. Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education 
Association of the United States. 


You Can Get 


Good Ideas for Art Teaching 


in NEW BIG SIZE 
SCHOOL ARTS 


The Art Magazine for Teachers 


No more wondering what to do. A brand-new 
magazine comes to you each month, showing you 
exactly what other teachers are doing, along with 
illustrations of the work the children have produced. 
You make your selections from these |esson ideas 
... there are more ideas in each issue t!..1 you can 
usein a month. 


Lessons show the things you like to do—Things 
that children like to do, too. Cut paper work, simple 
designs and drawings, suggestions for making illus- 


trations to fit stories in the reading lesson, posters, 
borders, sometimes little plays, puppet shows, easy block prints, suggestions for 
holiday seasons. It’s ideas like these that keep children interested and you know 


how well children work when interested. 


You'll be delighted with the Big Center Page Section. Each month’s SCHOOL ARTS brings 


you 8 big 9” x 12” pages covered with designs, projects, holiday ideas... all in outline form. 
pages alone may repay you for the small cost of a year’s subscription. 


.. These 


Subscribe now ... Begin with October Number, a grand page in colors shows you what a first grade 


pupil in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, and a second grade pupil in Quincy, Illinois, did in their art work, 
Your pupils will do this too, with SCHOOL ARTS to help you. 


MAIL THIS COUPON— BEGIN WITH OCTOBER 


SCHOOL ARTS 4710 Printers Building, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Enter my subscription to the new size SCHOOL ARTS, The Art Magazine for Teachers. | 
C) Enclosed $3.00 (Canada $3.25, Abroad $4.00). [ Will pay bill Nov. 5. | 
| STREET City or Town 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Safety from September 
to September! 


(Continued from page 49) 


E. O. Lyte’s song.) 

CHILDREN (singing). 
Row, row, row your boat 
Gently down the stream. 
Merrily merrily, merrily merrily, 
Life is but a dream! 

First CHILD. 
Never stand up in a boat, you know, 
Whether it’s traveling fast or slow. 


SECOND CHILD. 
Never change seats if the water is 
dee 
“Twould be a shame if you had to 
leap. 
THIRD CHILD. 
Never rock the boat 
size. 
A word to you is a word to the wise. 


it might cap- 


- FINALE 


(A representative from each month 
comes forward. ) 


TWELVE CHILDREN (together ) 

We've given you many a very fine 
rule 

For safety at home and safety at 
school. 

So now farewell, 
luck. 

Just ask our advice if you ever get 
stuck. 


and the best of 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
Teaching of Spelling 


Since the aim of spelling is to 
teach the children to learn to spell and 
write words correctly, the following 
method has proven very satisfactory. It 
might be called the eleven-point method: 

1. Teacher writes the word to be 

taught on the board. 

2. Teacher pronounces word and the 

children repeat it after her. 

Have the children use the word in 

either a sentence or question. 

4. Trace the word in the air saying the 
letters with the teacher. 

5. Children close eyes and try to vis- 
ualize the word. 

6. Trace the word 
open. 

7. Close eyes and visualize the word. 

8. Trace with eyes closed. 

9. Look at the word again. 

10. Teacher erases the word and the 
children write the word. 

11. Teacher writes the word again and 
the children compare. 


again with eyes 


Present each new word in the same 
manner. 
(GGERALDEAN HORN 


Conservation Education Promoted by 
Office of Education Conference 


Tue first National Conference on 
Conservation Education held by a Fed- 
eral agency, or perhaps by any organiza- 
tion, was that called recently by Com- 
missioner of Education John W. Stude- 
baker. This indicates something of the 
significance of conservation education in 
the national program of conservation of 
natural resources now under way, as well 


as the importance of the introduction of 
conservation into the school’s program 
of studies, Mr. Studebaker emphasized. 

The conference recommended that the 
Office of Education enlarge its program 
at the earliest possible moment in order 
to serve the growing needs of schools of 
the United States in the field of con- 
servation education. 


GOOD TEACHERS In Demand — Write for Information 
Our Field the United States 


410 U.S NATL BANK BLDG 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: 5 AGENCY 


WILLIAM RUFFER Px D.. 


DENVER. COL 


Established 1906 


We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyright Booklet, “‘How to Apply and Secure 
l‘romotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, ete., etc,”” free to members. 50¢ to 
non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Montezuma, lowa 


ATI ONAL 
O F 


Young women educated for teaching in nursery school, 
Here is an opportunity for a college education with a vocation. 
Athletics. 


52nd Year 


and cbservation centers. 
For complete information write 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres. 


Dormitory. 


Box 712-M 


COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


kindergarten and elementary grades. 
Children’s demonstration school 
Graduates successfully placed. 


Evanston, Illinois 


LOZZI FROEBEL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Kindergarten~ Primary 


Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 


A'so Nursery School Training and Cultural Courses. 


ited. 42 Years’ National Recognition. 
REGISTRAR, BOX 50 


2-, 3- and 4-year Courses. Degree. Accred- 


Free Catalog. Write Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College. 


410 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


DERRY 


KINDERGARTEN 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


A reparing high school graduates for nursery school, 
exching and for training children in the home. 
on, Supervised practice teaching. University credits. 


kindergarten, primary, and playground ye 
Limited enrollment insures personal atten- 
Send for booklet, ‘“Training Children.” 


HARRIET HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


25 Huntington Ave., Room 77 


Boston, Massachusetts 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Tcachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 


Cultural Courses 


Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 


University Credits 
100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


INDUSTRIAL WORK 


DORMITORY 


Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


The JENNY HUNTER Teacher's Training School 


70 Central Park West, N. Y. C. 

From Kindergarten Through Primary Grades 
Accredited by New York State and City, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and acknowledged in Washington, D. C. 

A MODEL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS THROUGH SIXTH GRADE. 
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Doing-with-the-Hands Number 


AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD 


Timely Cutting, Coloring and 
Construction Work 


Complete instructions are furnished with each set for 
making the models and attaching standards. The fin- 
ished models are ideal for sand-table use. Each set con- 
tains eight sheets of designs and suggestions for coloring. 


CHINESE VILLAGE 


8364 An artistic set, with Chinese houses, boats, sedan chairs, 
rickshaws, animals, water carriers, marketmen, and characters 


from different types of Chinese life 
in their picturesque native attire. 


JAPANESE VILLAGE 


8302 Contains eight sheets of typ- 
ical Japanese characters and objects, 
native trees, houses, animals, etc. 


Price, each, 80.60 postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 NO. BROAD ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HORACE MANN 
KINDERGARTEN 


for five-year-old 


CHILDREN 


By CHARLOTTE G. GARRISON 
ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL OF KINDERGARTEN, 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


EMMA D. SHEEHY 
TEACHER IN KINDERGARTEN 


and ALICE DALGLIESH 
FORMERLY TEACHER IN KINDERGARTEN 


The publication of this book is particularly appropri- 
ate at the time of the hundredth anniversary of the kin- 
dergarten movement and the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Horace Mann School. In the three parts into which the 
book is divided — The Child and the Environment, The 
Curriculum, and The Home and the School — the teachers 
record the experiences and activities of a kindergarten for 
five-year-old children. Although this is the story of an 
experimental school in a city environment, its many prac- 
tical illustrations and descriptions of methods of putting 
a clear-cut and growing philosophy into practice have 
much to offer teachers everywhere. 


160 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.85 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TegchersCollege Columbia University New York City 


wy TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 


ing, grinding, and heat treating to 
insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 

A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 
tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


Blunt End Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


1874 


For Easel Poster Work... 


BRADLEY 
ART COLORS 


»* | A poster paint in powder form 
§ for all art projects of perfect 
texture, which dries with a dull, 
satiny luster. 


ART COLORS ARE ECONOM- 
ICAL, as they mix with water 
and a pint can makes from one 
to two quarts of colors. 


FOR EASEL WORK in kindergarten and primary 
schools they are the perfect medium. They appeal to 
children because the colors are bright, easy to apply 
and cover large areas quickly. They blend perfectly, 
one color with another, to produce a third color. 


Made in fourteen colors: Red, Red-Orange, Orange, Yel- 
low, Yellow-Green, Green, Blue-Green, Blue, Violet, 
Light Blue, Red-Violet, Brown, Black and White. 


Send for Color Card 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
111 Eighth Ave. New York City 


Sharp Point Scissors 
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Puss im Boo 


and Cinderell: 


of the 


Storics 


‘ 
x 
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4] 
Little Woo 
Friends 


it Soldier 


The Story « 
‘The Brave Tin 


- Columbus 


Inexpensive Primary Reading Material 
GRADED LIST OF TITLES 


FIRST YEAR 


FABLES AND MYTHS 

6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 Eleven Fables from Aesop 
28 More Fables from Aesop 
29 Indian Myths 
140 Nursery Tales 
288 Primer from Fableland 
320 Fables and Tales from 

Africa 


NATURE 


1 Little Plant People I 
2 Little P'ant People — II 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 


31 Kitty Mittens and Her 
Friends 
HISTORY 


32 Patriotie Stories 


LITERATURE 


104 Mother Goose Reader 

228 First Term Primer 

230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 

for Beginners 

245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old-Time Stories 

329 A Queer Little Eskimo 

334 Animal Stories 


SECOND YEAR 


FABLES AND MYTHS 


33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from An- 
dersen 

34 Stories from Grimm 

36 Little Red Riding Hood 

37 Jack and the Beanstalk 

38 Adventures of a Brownie 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 
3 Little Workers 
Stories) 

39 Little Wood Friends 

40 Wings and Stings 

11 Story of Wool 

135 Little People of the Hills 
(Dry Air and Dry Soil 
Plants) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


13 Story of the Mayflower 
15 Boyhood of Washington 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln 


LITERATURE 


72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
152 Child’s Garden of Verses 
— Stevenson 
220 Story of the Christ Child 
262 Four Little Cotton-Tails 
268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter {Play 
269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation [Life Reader 
290 Fuzz in Japan—A Child 
300 Four Little Bushy-Tails 
301 Patriotic Bushy-Tails [ries 
302 Tinkle Bell and Other Sto- 
303. The Rainbow Fairy 
308 Story of Peter Rabbit 
317 More Stories of the Three 
Bears [Pigs 
318 More Stories of the Three 
330 Ten Little Indians 
335 Story of Hiawatha 


(Animal 


THIRD YEAR 


FABLES AND MYTHS 


46 Puss in Boots and Cinder- 
ella 

47 Greek Myths 

48 Nature Myths 

50 Reynard the Fox 

102 Thumbelina and Dream 
Stories [ Stories 

146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 

289 The Snow Man, The Little 
Fir-Tree and Other Stories 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 
51 Story of Flax 
52 Story of Glass 
53 Story of a Little Waterdrop 
33 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board — I. Story of Tea 
and the Teacup 
137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board — II. Story of Su- 
gar, Coffee and Salt 
138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board— III. Story of 
Rice, Currants, Honey 
203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


4 Story of Washington 

5 Story of Lincoln 

7 Story of Longfellow 

21 Story of the Pilgrims 

44 Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 

54 Story of Columbus 

56 Indian Children Tales 

59 Story of the Boston Tea 
Party 

60 Children of the Northland 

64 Child Life in the Colonies 
—I. (New Amsterdam) 

65 Child Life in the Colonies 
—II. (Pennsylvania) 

66 Child Life in the Colonies 
— III. (Virginia) 

68 Stories of the Revolution 
—I. (Ethan Allen and 
the Green Mountain Boys) 

69 Stories of the Revolution 

— Il. (Around Philadel- 
phia) 

70 Stories of the Revolution 
— Ill. (Marion, the 
Swamp Fox) [lin 

132 Story of Benjamin Frank- 

164 The Little Brown Baby 
and Other Babies 

165 Gemila, the Child of the 
Desert, and Some of Her 
Sisters 


LITERATURE 


35 Little Goody Two Shoes 

67 Story of Robinson Crusoe 

71 Selections from Hiawatha 
— Longfellow 

227 Our Animal Friends and 
How to Treat Them 

233 Poems Worth Knowing — 
Book I — Primary 

321 The Adventures of the Rab- 
bity Buns 

322 The Wise Frog and Other 
Stories 


T THE LEFT is a list of books prepared by competent writers for 
use as supplementary readers in the primary grades. Millions of 
copies of these books have been sold to schools and have made 

reading a joyful experience for little children. A glance through the 
list of titles will show the wide range of subjects. There are delightful 
fables and myths, fascinating stories of nature, industry, and history, 
inspiring biographical stories, and many stories selected from the best 
in children’s literature. The books have 32 or more pages each, are 
printed on good paper in type suited to the age requirements, and are 
bound in strong paper covers in attractive colors. They contain many 
illustrations. 


( 7 cents per Copy, for 12 or More Copies) Order 
‘ 8 cents per Copy, for 6 to 11 Copies $s by 


\10 cents per Copy, for 1 to 5 Copies | Number 


Special Introductory Offer 


ANY FIFTEEN BOOKS IN THIS $100 
LIST PREPAID, FOR ONLY —_— 


With a view to introducing these books to teachers who are not 
acquainted with them and who, perhaps, have not known that books 
of this character are available at such a low cost, we are offering to 
send any fifteen books in the list at left for only $1.00, prepaid. Read 
the list of titles carefully. Note the wide variety of material offered 
and the adaptability of this material to your classroom needs. Make 
your selection of any fifteen titles. Write the numbers of the titles 


selected in the coupon below and mail it to us with a dollar. We will 
send the books immediately, prepaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. C, Dansville, N. Y. 

MAIL THIS COUPON WITH ONE DOLLAR 

FOR YOUR SELECTION OF FIFTEEN BOOKS 


Prepaid 
Prices: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. C, Dansville, N. Y. 


| Enclosed is one dollar for which send me, prepaid, the fifteen books indi- 
| cated by the numbers I have written below. 
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Editorial Chat 


Biecruans in this November num- 
ber is laid upon hand work, on the imag- 
ining mind, the seeing eye and the an- 
swering hand — to hand work of many 
Hand work 
is essential to the child’s command of 
mind and body and also to the comple- 
tion of many units throughout the school 
The 
an appropriate time for consideration of 
such work, as Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas are moving us to make things for 


kinds and for various levels. 


year. month of November offers 


others, to express appreciation and af- 
fection in the most personal of ways. 


I+ is well that once a year Novem- 
ber recalls to us Americans the fact that 
gratitude is both part of our inheritance 
and of the soul’s perpetual need. Many 
people are ever conscious of the things 
and circumstances which they have not. 
How few are responsive to the good 
things which they have! And how un- 
and and 
what poor business judgment it reveals 
since we build upon that which we have 
towards that which we have not. 


reasonable unsportsmanlike 


The Pilgrims taught us Americans our 
first lesson in thankfulness. They taught 
us to be thankful for the necessities of 
life, the things for which they all but 
died to achieve, the things which today 
It is 
well that children be made to understand 
hardship, want and effort in the name of 


are won more simply and easily. 


the Pilgrims and the comparative ease of 
American life for children and adults 
to-day. 


Tere are helpful things, however, 
which are rarely mentioned in our ex- 
pressions of gratitude, things which the 
Pilgrims had no time or inclination to 
consider. May not they, too, be discussed 
in the classroom at this Thanksgiving 
season, even if they are not recognized 
specifically in courses of study? Let us 
be thankful for stories; for humor and 
laughter; for music, the music not only 
of singing voices and of instruments, but 
of words; for pictures in books, on the 
walls, in vistas of the out-of-doors and 
of indoor rooms and corridors; and for 


color — above all for color. Imagine the 


November Contents by Interests 


Arithmetic 
“The Two and Two Story” (35) 
“Beginners’ Number Device” (53) 


Art 


“When Children Look at Pictures” (5) 
Living Art in America To-day (46) 


Book Week 


“From The New England Primer” 
“Book Week” (38) 
“Activities for a Book Weck Assembly” 


(15) 


(57) 


Charts 


“Chart for Schoolroom Helpers” (53) 


Hand Work 


“Spun Paper Pottery” (8) 

“Seat Work” (10) 

“We Made A Toyery” (12) 
“Creating from Discarded Materials” (40-45) 
“Something Different for November” (48) 
“Encourage Dramatic Play” (52) 


“Activities for a Book Week Assembly” (57) 


Health 


“Don’t Forget to Clean Your Teeth” (53) 


Home 

“Home Life’ (Cover) 
“The Home” (19) 
“Activities To Which the 

Life Might Lead” (22) 
(28) 
(29) 
Map of the Home (30-31) 
“Home Reading Selections” (53) 


Interest in Home 


Playing House 
Playing School 


Kindergarten 
“Music in the Kindergarten” (52) 
“Useful Kindergarten Toys” (53 
“Ten Rhymes for Five Fingers” 


“Home Reading Selections” 


Language 


Picture Story Lesson 


(25) 
“Thanksgiving Letters” (52) 


Music 


“Educational Chimes” 


(16) 
Music in the Kindergarten” 


Poems 


“In November: Poems for Children” 


(15) 


Professional 


“An Eight-Point Program for the 
Teacher” (53) 
“Lines at a Teachers’ Convention” (54) 
Program 
“Pilgrim Play” (50) 


“Activities for a Book Week Assembly” (57) 


Reading 
Reading Lesson in Science (18) 


(53) 


Rewards 


“Snapshots Aid the Honor Roll” (52) 


Science 


Reading Lesson in Science (18) 


Stories 


(35) 
(54) 


Stories for Children 
“Nature Stories” 


Thanksgiving 
“A Special Thank-You” 
Picture Story Lesson 


(15) 
(24-26, 39, 51) 
“Something Different for November” 
(52) 


(48) 
“Thanksgiving Letters” 


Toys 


“Useful Kindergarten Toys” (53) 


world reduced to a monotone. No sunset 
colors, no sea blues and greens, no prairie 
browns or grays, no lilacs in the twilight, 
no yellow in the poppy or sunflower, no 
red in holly berries, no tints and shades 
and gracious color variations in the 
Let us indeed be thankful for 
the color in the material world 
which the Pilgrims found in New Eng- 
land, the color which we have in our 


scene! 


color - 


food, our homes, our clothing, the lux- 
uries which the Pilgrims could not have 
but which they made possible for us. 


A conFEssIon seems necessary. 
Sometimes mysterious accidents happen 
to the printed word. The paragraphs in 
the Editorial Chat for October changed 
their sequence one dark night; in the 
same issue the words of “Songs for Little 
Indians” took to tripping gaily with the 
and 


words of 


music; in this November number 
the “The Holdens Build A 
House” do not appear at all. That fam 
ily’s adventure, however, will be resumed 
in December. 


— L. G. 
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